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NELLA DUaLAS. 



Escaped from Graylings Prison, June 2d, 1879. 
Aged 1 6 ; light brown hair, dark blue eyes ; height, 
4 feet 10 inches; weight, 128 lbs. Had on when 
last seen, dark blue flannel dress, gray shawl, straw 
bonnet. Any person or persons giving informa- 
tion that will lead to the arrest of said Nella 
Duglas, will receive the above reward by applying 
to the Superintendent of Police. 

GEORGE MARSTON, 

Scotland Yard, 

London, "W. E. 



CAST. 

Gborge Duglas alias Hewitt (a Returned Convict). 

Rev. Theo. Churchill (Pastor of Deeneford). 

Bertie Livingston ) .^ , . 
^ ^ >• (Brothers). 

V ERE Livingston ) 

Doctor Rivers (of Wilton). 

Smith (a Detective from Scotland Yard). 

Neixa Duglas alias Eleanor Hewitt (an Escaped Convict). 

LuciLLLE Churchill (Sister to Rev. Theo.). 

Hester Churchill (Wife of Rev. Theo.). 

Mrs. Middlemay (Aunt to Bertie and Vere). 

Mother Swipes (of Joiner's Lane). 

Fan (a Pupil of Mother Swipes). 

Mrs. Curtis, (a prison matron). 

Male and female villagers and female convicts and showman. 

A lapse of four years between 1st and 2d Acts. 
A lapse of six months between 3d and 4th Acts. 
A lapse of three years between 4th and 6th Acts. 



COSTUMES— PRESENT DAY. 

Nella is dressed very ragged as described in Proclamation, 1st 
Act. 5th Act dressed in mourning. 

Lucille, 4th Act, is dressed in mournmg. 

Mrs. Middlemat, 4th Act, dressed in mourning. 

Mother Swipes dressed in rags. 

Fan dressed in rags. 

Mrs. Curis plain dark dress, white apron and cap. 

George Duglas, 1st Act, large coat-muffler and cap. 2d Act, 
English fanner's dress. 3d Act, same. 4th Act, old man dis- 
guise. 6th Act, very seedy, very pale, haggard and careworn. 

Rev. Theo. English pastor's dress. 

Bertie modern dress. 4th Act, mourning. 

Vere modern dress. 

Doctor Rivers modern dress. 
, Smith modern dress 

Showman modern. 



SCENE PLOT. 

ActL 

Wilton Heath. Full Stage. Cut Wood Borders. Race Course 
View on Landscape Flats. Set Trees r. and l. Large set 
tree c. — an old Circus Caravan such as show people live in — 
on one side of caravan are painted a Bearded Lady, Fat Wo- 
man, Educated Pig, &c. Caravan set oblique upon and down 
from R. u. E. The shafts are down on stage — the steps lead- 
up to Caravan are between the shafts. Door of Caravan used. 
Set Side Show Tent l. h. On T«nt are painted "Dwarf," 
" Hairless Horse," « Giant 8 ft. high," ifcc, &c. 

Act n. 

Deeneford Farm. Full Stage. Landscape at Back. Wood 
Wings. Cut Wood Borders. Ground Cloth. 2 Set Trees at 
Back. One Set Tree r. 2 e. Rustic Settee in front of Tree 
R. H. Set Shrubbery pieces about stage. An oldfashioned 
English Farm House set l. up and down stage. Front open 
to audience. Door in Flat up and down stage used. Porch 
to Door — set Vase, with flowers each side of door. Door in 
Black Flat used — B'kd by Exterior. Set Door l. 3 e. Car- 
pet down in House. Lace Curtains to Windows looped up. 

Act ra. 

Deeneford Farm (as before). Full stage. Farm House set up 
and down stage without apartment opening to audience. 

Act IV. 

Scene Ist. Fancy Chamber in Rectory in 2d Grooves. Win- 
dow in R. Flat used and backed. Door in l. Flat used and 
backed, both backed by Garden. Scene 2d. Half Prison 
Flat in 4th Grooves to c. of stage. 3 cell doors in upper por- 
tion of flat used and backed by Prison Interior. Platform and 
steps behind leading to stage for Prisoners to use. Built Plat- 
form and Railing in front of upper cell doors used. Built stair- 
way from Platform up and down stage half way to stage, the 
other portion of it running r. h. down to stage. Half Prison 
Flat set oblique from Flat c. to r. 2 e. A Prison Railing 
about 9 ft. high set in front of oblique Prison Flat, the same 



length. Gate in Railing joining c. Flat to be used. Lock on 
Gate. Working Clock in upper portion of Flat behind Rail- 
ing E. H. to be used by audience. 3 cell Doors on upper 
Platforms are numbered from c. thus, 113-114-116. 3 cell 
Doors in lower portion of Flat are numbered thus, 116-117- 
118. Long bench behind Railing e. h. for the Prisoners. 

Act V. 

Handsome Drawing Room. Full Stage. Large open Arch e. 
c. backed by handsome lawn. Large Fountain of Real Water 
at back c. of arch — with Statue in the centre of it. Handsome 
Fireplace c. back against flat. Mantel. Large Window e. 
u. E. set oblique. Set Doors e. and l. 2 e. Large handsome 
Screen 8 ft. high set in front of Door l. b. 
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PROPERTIES. 

Act L 

Bass drum. Hand organ and monkey with chain to it for man. 
Money for villagers. Tickets for doorkeeper. Proclamation 
on tree, reading thus: "£100 Reward. Nell a Duglas. 
"Escaped from Grayling's prison, June 2d, 1879; aged 16; 
" light brown hair; dark blue eyes; height 4 feet 10 inches; 
weight 128 pounds; had on when last seen, dark blue flannel 
dress, gray shawl, straw bonnet. Any person or persons 
giving information that will lead to the arrest of said Nella 
" Duglas, will receive the above reward by applying to the 
" Superintendent of Police. Geoege Mabston, 

« Scotland Yard, 

" London, 
" W. E." 
A small pocket bible for Rev. Theo. Black bottle with tea 
to drink for Mothbe Swipes. 

Act n. 

Deeneford farm set. Carpet down in house. Lace curtains to win- 
dows looped up. Small upright piano set up and down, e. h. 
Stool, sheets or music on piano. Easy chair. Covered table. 
Footstool. Embroidery work on table. Table and chair l. h. 
Vase of flowers. Books on table. Lounge l. h. below door. 
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Two hat pegs in flat at back to hang hats on. Rustic settee 
in front of tree b. h. Working moon to work during scene 
at cue at back. 

Acrin. 

Deeneford Farm. Rustic tree in front of tree r. h. Stage 
ground cloth. Rustic settee against house above the door on 
i^ H. Dummy baby for Fan to carry. Cigar for Bertie. 
Crutch stick for Mother Swipes. Money for Nella. Work- 
ing moon to i-ise during scene. Black bottle for Mother 
iSwiPES. Notes and money for George Duglas. Reward 
proclamation for Smith. 

Act IV. 

Scene \8t. — Green baize down. Covered table and two chairs 
between window and door to be cleared at end of scene. 
Books, <fec.y on table. Small hand bell. Nicely dressed dum- 
my baby for nurse to carry oh. Large pocket-book full of 
notes for George Duglas. 

Scene 2d. — Long bench behind railing for prisoners to sit on. A 
bench for two l. 2 e. Sniall desk and chair r. 2 x. Book or 
register. Pens, ink and paper. Numbers to fasten on the 
arms of prisoners, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118. Bunch of 
keys for matron. Sewing work and materials for the prison- 
ers. Permit for Jailor. Parchment with seal for Jailor. 
Bell to strike for clock for Prompter. Working clock with 
hands to work at cue (this is very particular). The clock is in 
upper part of flat to be seen by audience. 

Act V. 

Scene. — ^Handsome drawing room. Vases of flowers and plants 
set around fountain. Red yelvet and white curtains under 
them held by statues each side of arch. Handsome large bas- 
kets of flowers hung from c. of arch. Log flre in fireplace. 
Vases on mantel. Fender and fire irons at fireplace. Red 
velvet and white lace curtains looped up to window r. u. e. 
to match arch. Basket of flowers hung in window. Bird and 
bird cage hung in window. Tete-a-tete r. 1 e., set oblique. 
Table and chair b. h. Piano and stool r. h. Sheets of music. 
Large easy chair and footstool at fireplace. Easel l. 1 e. with 
picture. Carpet down. ** This is a very handsome set." 




NELLA DUGLAS; OR, £100 REWARD. 



ACT FIRST. 



Jf^ilton Heath. Full Stage, — Race Course view on Landscape 
Flats. /Set Trees^ r. & l. Large set tree^ c, an old Circus 
Caravan such as show people live in. On sides of Caravan are 
painted a Bearded Lady^ Fat Woman^ an Educated Pig^ <fcc., 
iSbc. Caravan set oblique up and down from r. u. b. /Shafts 
are down on stage. /Steps leading up to Caravan are between 
the shafts. Door to he used. Proclamation £100 hung on tree. 
Set side show tenty l. h. Painted on Tent. Signs " Dwar/?^ 
" Giant 8 feet high,^^ ^^ Hairless Horse.^'^ <&c,, <bc, Bass 
Drumy Organ^ and monkey for man, {Everything complete 
to m,ake a good side show scene,) Male and female villagers 
discovered shouting, laughing^ <kc, {Lively music at rise.) 

Showman, {shouting, playing on drum and organ.) Hi I Hi ! 
Hi ! Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and see the wonderful 
Hairless Horse, also the Giant, eight feet high, as performed be- 
fore the crowned heads of Europe. Walk in, walk up, ladies 
and gentleman and see all these wonders for the small charge of 
one ha penny ! No connection with the establishment across the 
way. 

Fromptbr, {from Caravan,) Oh shut up ! don't you know 
there's somebody sick here. 

Showman, (JBeats drum.) Hi ! Hi ! Walk up, now's your 
time. {Exits into tent.) 

{Some people go off stage different entrances, and some exit 
into the tent^ laughing, <kc., making this a lively scene,) 

Enter Rev. Theobald with his sister Lucille, arm in arm, l. u. 

E., come down c, while speaking. 

Lucille. It must be for the sake of others, rather than for 
herself, that this woman clings tenaciously to life, Theo. 

Key. Thbo. I don't see that. If there was anything of that 
kind on her mind, I believe she would have told me. 
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HiUCnxB. Not if she has still a hope of recovering from her 
D^ident, or a doubt as to your being the right person to advise, 
Oiisole or put trust in. 

Hkv. Thbo. {Annoyed,) It is not likely that she should doubt 

eby Lucille. I have no end to answer but her welfare ; and she 
ould be the first to see that. 

LucUiLE. Yes, she should dear brother, " but you belong to a 

"erent world to hers ; and are not likely to be understood all 

once — you have done your best I am sure," therefore you 

list not look cross at me, as though I fancied you had done 

ur worst. 

IIev. Thbo. I am not cross in the least, and this poor woman 

ho wishes for father's medical advice, will not see how hopeless 

er case is. 

LuciLLB. (As if going towards Caravan, is stopped by JRev. 
o. who puts his hand up,) I should like to see her. 
f Rbv. Thbo. My dear, that is impossible. 
^ LuciLLB. Why is it impossible, Theo ? 
\ Bbv. Thbo. It is not fit for a young, gentle, high-born 

Oman. 

LuciiiLB. Poor woman ! What a shame it seems ; dying alone 
■there in that Caravan, no one caring for her. 

Rev. Thbo. {Going towards Caravan.) You remain here 
a short time Lucille, while I step in the Caravan and give a few 
Words of consolation to this poor suffering sister. (Mcit into 
Caravan.) 

ItVCiLLB {musing). Dear old fellow! how good and kind he 
isy — farther medical advice the sufferer asks for, doubting the" 
ikill of Spinks. (Dr. Rivers enters l. u. e. Lucile sees him.) 
Oh ! Doctor, you* are just in time. 

Dr. RrvBRS. My dear Lucille, I am charmed to see you — I 
hope that — that nothing is the matter, though. 

XuoiLLB. Nothing at home — are you going far? 

Dr. Rivers. Merely to fetch Mrs. Rivers from the Generals 
— ^I have been balked of an excellent dinner there, owing to a 
serious hospital case but shall drop in in time for the coffee, and 
a rubber at whist. I hope you will forgive me playing late on 
Saturday night, even if your brother will not. 

LucnxB. I will forgive you anything, Doctor, if you will let 
me walk a little way with you. I have a great favor to ask. 

Dr. Rivers. Wnat a great favor it must be, to make you 
look BO serious a& this. 

LuciiiLB It will take you away from your favorite rubber. 

Dr. Rivers {laughing). Ah ! that's hard. Well come along 
then, and let us talk it over. (Lucille takes his arm, both exit 
B.u. E. Rev. Thbo. enters from Caravan, speaks as he cotnes 
daton.) 
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Theo. Farther medical advice is uselesp. The poor 

is sinking fast. Come Lucille ! {looks around) oh, the 

'1 got tired waiting and so has gone home {LooJea at 

It is late, I must hurry home also for I have my sermon 

for to-morrow. {JEIxita l. u. e. same time Lucillb and 

enter r. u. b. 
iLE. If you were ill Doctor Rivers would you send for 

liVERS. No ! upon my soul I wouldn't. 

JLE {laughing). Very well, then ! we will not leave this 

wholly to him for all the rubbers of whist in the world. 

it a wiser and better opinion on the case. 

livERs. Oh ! my dear, what a diplomatist you are. You 

ard my opinion on this case and still you want mQ to go. 

XE. Yes, I do. 

livBRS {goes towards Caravan). Come along,, then, I 

• prisoner. What will your brother think ? 

LE. I will tell you to-morrow — he has gone home think- 

; I got tired waiting for him. 

Divers. You Jade ! you are doing this in flat disobedi- 

his orders. 

•LE. Are you ready Doctor ? 

bivBRS. Yes, come along, {knocks at door of Caravan^ 

r speaks outside,) 

PTEB (cmtoeefe). Who's there? If it is you, Mudgson, 

go back to town and not come romping and swearing 

Livers. My good woman, we wish to see the patient. 
PTBR {outsid^. Oh, do you, pretty time this is, and me 
the child off, you are not old Spinks, are you ? 
hvBRS {aside to Jjucille,) No ! Heaven be praised {aloud) 
', Rivers of Wilton Heath. 

pter {outside). Who is the woman you have with you ?' 
3R Rivers. Miss Churchill, a sister of the minister who 
ere a little while ago. 
PTBR {outside). You can come in, Mrs. Douglas says ; 

I can't see the use of all you people running in and out. 

a R. hands Lucille in caravan and follows after, 
A. enters l. u. b., comes dow7i slowly to c. of stage, ajid 
hes under tree c. wearily. Slow music), 

A.. Oh ! I am so tired and hungry, walking from fair to 
QDL race to race, allers — always, I should say — ^just missing 
in the most aggravating manner. It's very odd how I 
anaged just to miss her every time, she giving up the 

I I got in time for, and passing on to the next which I 
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couldn't fetch up to ; just gone, they say, and I want to see her, 
oh,, so bad. Well, I must be moving along {gets up^ goes tow- 
ards B., pauseSy hides behind tree b. h.) 

Rev. Theo. {en ers l. u. e.) How strange ! Lucille did not 
return home. 1 wonder where she can be. I must have missed 
her some way, she is such a strange girJ. I am very much an- 
noyed indeed with her. Hallo ! who have we here ( sees Nella^ 
who comes from behind tree). What are you doing there, my 
good girl? 

Nella. What do you want to know for? You had* better 
leave me alone, I can tell you, for I have a big knife in my pocket 
that takes care of me. 

' Rev. Theo. I merely asked you. I thought perhaps I might 
aid you. I am the minister of St. James church — Wilton. 

!Nella {shudders). Oh ! are you ? 

Rev. Theo. Do you know me? 

Nella {sidlenly). No ! never seen you afore. 

Rev. Theo. Wbere do you live ? 

Nella. What's that to you ? I am not afeard of you — afraid 
of you, I mean. 1 see you are right now, on'y you might have 
let me be. 

Rev. Theo. Are you going to the town ? 

Nella. I'm coming away from it. 

Rev. Theo. Indeed ! where do you live ? 

Nella. What do you want to know for ? 

Rev. Theo. I may be able to direct you. How far have you 
walked ? 

Nella. Hard on twenty miles. 

Rev. Theo. Making for — 

Nella. For the races. 

Rev. Theo. They were over last week. 

Nella. They were, and blessed sorry I am for it. Well, 
then, there's Nottingham races on Monday. 

Rev. Theo. You cannot reach Nottingham by Monday, 
child. 

Kblla. I am not so sure of that. 

Rev. Theo. Whom do you want to find at the races ? 

^BLLA {low tone). Mother! What's the use of your worriting 

^^ like this — why can't you let me alone? If you have any 

^oney to give away to a gal begging her way across the coun- 

^^y, give it like a gentleman and I'll say thank'ee for it; I wants 

*^ts of money to keep me moving along these hot, dry roads, 

"^t I don't want talk; I have had enough of that these last four 

y^^rs to last me all my life; {sharply) where are you agoing ? 

JRbv. Theo. I came to try and find my sister whom I have 
^^Qsed; I suppose I shall find her nursing the sick woman there. 
^ELLA. Oh, you've got a sister who goes out nursing then. 
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3?EV. Theo. It looks like it. 

INella. I knew a woman who went out nursing once, and a 

■y thing she made of it; but then it was in London, where 

^re's allers — always, I should say — lots of people who want 

Lrsing. 

IRev. Theo. You have come from London, then. 

INella. Yes, on shanks pony; you know what that means. 

IRev. Theo. No, I do not ; what kind of a pony is it ? 

INella {laugJhs aloud). Why, it's walking, of course; I thought 

' erybody knew what that meant. Well, I have been on that 

►ny for the last three weeks, from fair to fair — from race to 

ce. 

Rev. Theo. How is it that you and your mother are sepa- 
.ted ? 

INella. I've been to school — boarding school. {Suddenly), 
Hiat is the matter with the woman that your sister nurses ? 

Rev. Theo. She got run over at the races; but what's your 
^me? 

Nella. Nella. 

Rev. Theo. Nella ! Does that stand for Ellen ? 

Nella. Eleanor, I think it is — I hardly know; she allers, al- 
ays said and so I stick to it. I've forgot the other one almost. 

Rev. Theo. Is it Nella Duglas ? 

Nella {starts). How — how did you guess* that? 

{Enter Lucille and Doctor Rivers from Caravan.) 

LirciLLB. You will not wait for me. Doctor. {Nella goes up 
'<^fe). 

Rev. Theo. Miss Churchill, your manner is objectionable; 
r'c you aware that the dinner is waiting at home, and the lamb 
^11 be quite cold ? 

Lucille. While your sheep — your black sheep — has been 
'tening to the last wish of a dying woman; her misery touched 
®; don't blame for me being merciful. 

Rev. Theo. I — I don't blame you, Lucille; it's all very right, 
''haps, but such matters should be approached with great cir- 
^spection, 

t^ocTOR Rivers. Now don't be cross, Churchill, with Lucille, 
^as a fancy of hers to see the poor woman, and you know 
^en she takes an idea in her head, she is not unlike her brother 

Rev. Theo. I am very much annoyed, indeed. 
Lucille. But you won't be, dear brother, when I inform you 
^t that poor woman died a few moments ago. 
^ella {comes down c. quickly). What — what, was her name? 
a« it Mrs. Douglas ? 
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LE. Yes, and you are Nella — Nella Duglas, her daugh- 
II have come from Grayling's Reformatory to see your 

A.. I have come to see my mother — yes ! 

.I.E. My poor girl — I hope you will be prepared for a 

ock ! your mother 

A. {eagerly). Ah ! don't say that she is dead — not dead — 
ee her — ^I am her — daughter. I'll not worry her, — trust 

cannot tell me that she is dead, — you don't mean, don't 
at — ' — 

•LE. Yes ! — she is dead. 

A {throwing herself on steps of Caravan), Oh! — moth- 
other," say it is not true. 
LE {going to Nella). Come my poor girl — don't feel so 

was God's will ; tell me if there is anything I can do 

anything you need. 

A. {still sobbing), No ! oh ! — ^mother — mother ! ! 
■LE. You wiU come home with me. 
Theo. {surprised), Lucille ! 

LE. Theo ; this girl must come home with me for one 
le is unsettled — and is I believe a rash girl, her mother 
ieving I would do something for her ; I promised that I 

Theo. It was a very absurd promise ; I really cannot 
lecessity of taking this wild girl to our house. 
LE. I think I do. 

A. {rising from steps), I will stop here. 
.LE. Stop here ! you cannot stop here. 
A. Till the morning I can — they {motions her head to- 
laravan) won't mind it this once. — I sha'n't be in the 
sha'n't be in anybody's way long. 
.LE. How did you procure permission to leave Gray- 

A. {sullenly). Never mind. 

.LE. I -have a message to deliver to you from her. 

A. Tell it me now. 

XE. No ! not now — you will not leave before the f un- 

,m sure. 

A. I can come back for that — I need not stay here all 






.LE {to Rev. Theo.). It must be a parish funeral ; I 

• 

Theo. I don't see that we have anything to do with it; 

oan possibly expect that we should pay anything towards 

enses. 

OR Rrvii^BS. Anything that you should want Miss Lu- 

iiope you will not hesitate to call on me. 
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LucnxB. Thanks, Doctor ! I shall not forget {to Nblla) — 
then you will not return with me. There's a spare room in the 
Gardener's cottage, it would be more comfortable than here ; 
don't do anything rash if you ever thought that you loved your 
mother, or that she cared for you and — 

Nella. And missed again didn't I tell you (to Rev. Thbo.) 
I have always been too late, sir, and now its too late for good — 
and never no more can I fetch up with her, its Nella's luck, but 
tell nie what she said. Miss, for I shall move early in the morn- 
ing ; I don't like anybody about here. I don't know what game 
they may be after, putting me in quode p'raps. 

Lucille. In where ! 

Nella. In prison, if they could made a case agin — against me 
which they would have trouble to do for I have gone straight 
for years ; what did mother say to you, or tell you to tell me. 

Lucille. She prayed that you were growing with every day 
a better girl, and she died believing that you would turn away 
from a path that had been full of harm to her and you, she was 
hopeful of that at the very last Nella. 

Kella. {wiping her eyes). Was she though? 

Lucille. Thinking you were still at Graylings, she gave me 
a message to deliver to you ; tell her, she said, about me ; how 
sorry I have been concerning her ; how hopeful of her lately, 
trying myself to be worthy of her when she came out, knowing 
good from evil and trusting in me as I should have trusted in 
her. That, Nella, is her message to you. 

Nella, (sobbing). And I was coming on to her then. 

Lucilla. Yes, you ran away from Graylings to come to her ; 
was it not so ? and not to go back to the people with whom you 
were once. 

Nella. No ! not to go back to them for I was a young 'un 
when I was first led away from her, and didn't know any better. 

Lucille. And these people. 

Nella. I'd rather not speak of them, they weren't bad to 
me and I aint a-going to peach on 'em, for I shall have to go back 
to them. I can't see the use of dragging on by myself and be- 
ing thought by everybody as big a thief as I was four years ago 
when last took up for it, for they ain't kind at Graylings, they 
don't allow for what you have been, they are down on us ; and 
there is one woman there, I hope she will soon die — who slaps 
your sins in your face and then gives you bread and water. I 
couldn't stand it at last and ran away to mother and I did hope 
to grow better with her bit by bit. 

Lucille. I would go back to Graylings now. 

Nella. Who ? me ? ah no, that won't do. 

Lucillb. Going back of your own free will, and telling them 
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all the truth will not procure you a heavy punishment and in 
two more years, if you are good and honest, I will come and 
fetch you myself. 

Nblla. No, it won't do ! Its too good to think ahout ; I 
can't keep good at Graylings. 

Lucille. Not for your dead mother's sake, Nella ? 

Nella, (covers her face with hands.) Oh, don't please. 

Lucille, (laying hand on her shoulder). Try, Nella ! give 
me your promise and say you will try, promise your mother and 
me. 

Nella. You don't know what a thief I've been. 

Lucille. I don't care ; I shall only care about the future 
wherein you are learning to know better. I promised your 
mother I would look after you ; now you promise me that you 
will be worth the study. 

Nella (eagerly), I'll — ^I'll go back to Graylings if you wish 
it, Miss ; it's a chance for me, she wished it ; you wish it, and 
bless you for it whatever becomes of me. 

Lucille. You must speak hopefully. 

Nella. I can't do more than the best that's in me, but I'll do 
that. 

Lucille. Well said — I trust you. I will write to you at 
Graylings very often. I will write to-night to the Lady Super- 
intendent about you. 

Nella. Thank'ee ! thank you ! you might put in a good word 
for me and I trust in you to think of me. 

Lucille. And. there is money for your fare (gives money) to 
London. 

Rev. Theo. She will never go back. 

Lucille. We can give her a trial — you will go, Nella, I am 
sure, will you not ? 

Nella. I will go. Miss, if I have to go on my hands and 
knees. 

Lucille. I believe you, Nella. (Rev. Theo. takes out small 
Sihle out of his pocket and is about to give it to Nella, when 
Lucille takes it and gives it to Nella). Thank you, Theo ! 
here is a little present that my brother wishes to give you ; keep 
it and read it for both our sakes. There, good-bye, Nella, I 
shan't forget you. (Takes Nella's hand, then turns and takes 
Theo's arm, and exit l. u. e.) 

DocTOB Rivers. (Crosses to Nella). Goodbye, Nella, be 
a good girl and Miss Churchill will always be your friend, for 
she is an angel ; so goodbye, child. (Exits l. u. e.) 

Nella. Yes, I'll go back to Graylings of my own free will, 
because she wishes it, and mother — oh, mother — mother ! ( Go- 
ing up towards b. u. e. is met by Geoege Duglas, who enters r. 
u. «.; Ae recognizes her.) 
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Oeobge. Hello ! what are you doing here ? 

Neixa. What's that to you ? 

Geobge. Do you know the poor woman who is dead in yon 
caravan ? 

Nella. Yes ! 

Geobge. Your name is Nella ? 

Nella. Yes — I won't tell a lie about it and make matters 
worse — ^my name is Nella. 

Geobge. To think I should have run against you like this, 
after looking for you everywhere. Why, I was giving you up, 
girl, and going back to London. 

Nella. But look here, sir, I'm going back to Graylings to 
give myself up to them and say I am very sorry ; you needn't 
believe me, but Miss Churchill and her brother, who's a real min- 
ister, will bear me out in what I am telling you. I've thought it 
all over and I want to grow up good for the sake of those who'll 
help me if I do {draws closer to him). Don't you think that the 
Judge'll say that I wasn't so bad, and perhaps give me another 
chance, sir, and send me on to Graylings himself. Don't you 
think you might shut your eyes for once and let me go on my 
own accord, and stop there, as upon my honor I will, whatever 
happens, or however much as they are down upon me ; why it's 
because we don't get half a chance we grow so bad, you see. 

Geobge, {leans chin on his hands). Yes, that's true {sighs), 

Nella, {aside). This is a soft hearted policeman, at any rate, 
to go sighing about the country like this. 

Geobge, {looks at her). Yon ran away from Grayling three 
weeks ago,* N ella ? 

Nella. Yes, sir ! 

Gbobge. Three weeks last Tuesday, wasn't it? 

Nella. Yes, exactly ; they have told you all about it then ? 

Geobge. Yes, they have told me all about it, but I don't 
know anything of these people here, who are they — this minister 
and his sister ? 

Nella. Ah ! they were so kind to me and to poor mother ; 
she made me promise I would go back to Graylings, and she 
would do her best for me, and pledged her word never to lose 
sight of me. 

Geobge. And you have the pluck to go through with it ? 

Nella. Yes, if you'll let me 

Geobge. If I let you ; oh yes I'll let you — there, I will not 
interfere ; and I shall see these people you speak about. 

Nella {takes his ha7id). Oh ! what a good fellow you are. 
If there were more of you — 

Geobge. You needn't go on like that. We fellows of the 
police don't admire sentiment, and don't care for thanks ; what 
has become of all the Vates street lot ? 
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Nklla. I don't know, and if I did — 

Gbobge. Well ! 

Nblla. I was a going to say, and if I did I shouldn't tell 
you, but though I wouldn't split on 'em ; I need not own it, and 
you so kind to me, but you don't look like a fellow who'd be 
very savage with me because I didn't give 'em up ; they took 
care of me when there was nobody else to do it. 

George. When your mother was in prison, and your father 
was dying in Australia, where he was transported — Oh yes, they 
took care of you and taught you to steal, and sent you on the 
streets to pick pockets and rob from shop doors, and so the same 
old game ; the same old desperate hand to hand game. What 
has become of Mother Swipes ? 

Nella. I don't know, upon my honor ; I don't know nothing 
of them. 

George. So much the better, now its a bargain ; you mean 
going back to Graylings ? {she assents) ; then I won't interfere ; 
now think yourself lucky, Nella, and don't say anything about 
me letting you off, or a rare bit of mischief I shall get into. 
What has become of your uncle George ? 

Nella {surprised), I didn't know I had any. 

George. I suppose not. He was the only respectable mem- 
ber of the family — ^your mother's family, not your wretched 
father's ; he went to China, I believe. Well, keep good at Gray- 
lings, Nella ; suppose he was to come back a rich man and leave 
you all his money, who knows ; we read of funny things in 
books and newspapers, and I dare say they are not all lies. 
Were you sorry when you found your mother dead ? 

Nella. I tell you 1 was, sir. 

George. And yet, I can't make out that you could have seen 
much of her — she in prison, you at Vates street, and then at 
Graylings. 

Nella. So we dodged about; but she used to come regular 
to Graylings, sir. When it was found out she had dropped the 
lot of them, and talk to me and beg of me to be good, I only 
guessed, then, what sort of a mother she was. 

George. An unlucky woman! 

Nella. You've been a long while on the force, to remember 
all of us. {Looks around, and putting on her hat) Well, I 
must be going now, please, sir. 

George. You want me to go, I see. And, to make your mind 
easy, I'll start. And so good-bye to you. I dare say — that is, I 
should not veiy much wonder if you were to see me again. Do 
you think you'd remember this ugly sunburnt face ? {Peers into 
her face. Nella shivers.) 

Nella. Yes ! I should, however long a time might elapse be- 
fore I met it again. 
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RGE. Coming out of Graylings a respectable young 
I, perhaps you'll meet it. 
LA. You'll be out of the Force then. 
RGE. Yes, yes! and I may be curious enough to call and 
at has become of you. I sha'n't be very much surprised to 
lat you are. doing well. 
LA. I mean to^'try, and try hard, sir. 
RGE, (crosses to l.) That's right, Nella; there's nothing 
So good-bye. (Shakes her hand.) Good-bye. 

[Mcity L. u. E. 
LA, (looking after him,) Good-bye, sir. Now, he's a 
nice kind of a chap, for a policeman. Well, I am very 
e's gone. I didn't feel safe while he was here. Its getting 
id I must be oflF. I don't like being around here when it 
ark. (Tvrning r., shivers,) Oh! mother, mother ! why 
11 not here to help me do right. ( Going towards r. u. e., 
by Mother Swipes.) 

her Swipes. What is this? Nella Duglas passing all 
ends, without a word to say to 'em. I who was allers more 
mother to you, when your lawful parients were under lock 
y. Come, look into the old gal's face, and say that four 
lin't gone and spiled her handsum cast of counting house. 
LA, (surprised,) Are you— oh, are you Mrs. Swipes ? 
her Swipes. Yes, my love! Can it be any one else who 
to her friends like Mother Swipes; there is not one in all 
linster. There, put your arm around my neck and kiss 
:e a lamb. (Nella recoils,) Tell us all about what you 
een doing, dear; how you got on after my school was left, 
e police was down on my pet scholar afore I knew where 
gone to. It nearly broke my heart, Nella, after all the 
Q teachiiig that I'd give you, and you getting on so well. 
la. Don't say anything more about it. I don't care to 
f it now, and I don't like standing with you in this place. 
HER Swipes. You don't like my company, eh? You 
roX, too grand, or, perhaps, you are in a better school, where 
ays better. 

LA. I have given up all of those schools. 
'HER Swipes. Where are you living now ? What are 
► to? 

■LA. I'm at Graylings. 

'HER Swipes. W hy, how can that be, when you cut from 
ihree weeks ago ? 
.LA. Ah ! you know that, too? 

[•HER Swipes. It's all over the place. There's a reward of 
Ired pounds offered for you, and your face and figger de- 
\ in printed bills, and you agoing about with your bonnet 
ir head like that, a-brazening it out. 
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iLLA {surprised), A reward offered for me? I did not know 

f 

• 

ypHEB Swipes (pointing to tree). Yes ; and a hundred 
ds isn^t to be sneezed at, when one has on'y to clap a hand 
3u so, and cry stop thief. {Puts her hand heavily on Nella^s 
Idery who shrinks awaywtth a startled cry). Ah ! you are 
d ! Nella, your nerves ain't as they ought to be. 
SLUL {looks wildly about). No ; I don't feel well lately. 
e, let us go away from here. 
>THER Swipes. Where are- you going ? 
SLLA. I am going back to Graylings. 
>THER Swipes. What ! to give yourself up ? 
SLLA. Yes ; to give myself up. 

>THER Swipes. Tear me up root and branch ! I don't be- 
it. What, you ? Come, that's all fiddle-dee-dee, my dear, 
won't do for the old mother. 

SLLA. I mean it ! Whatever happens, I go back to Gray- 
and say. Here I am ; do your worst with me. 
DTHEB Swipes. Bless us living and dead ! if that's your 
3, you might as well let one of us earn the hundred pounds. 
SLLA. No, that wouldn't do. Of my own accord — just as 
>mised her. 

otheb Swipes. Who ? 

SLLA. A lady who was kind to me, and to mother when she 
a-dying. 

OTHER Swipes. What ! has she gone then — Mrs. Duglas 
was? 

ELLA {with a sob) Yes — gone . She lies there in that Cara- 
dead {points to Caravan). 

OTHER Swipes {tries to cry). Poor dear ! so she's off? You 
J allers werry firm ; I allers say that on you, but the marks 
wipes' school ain't left your arm ; I rubbed 'em in too deep. 
ELLA {laughs hoarsely). No ; they ain't left me. If ever I 
I lady, and wear a ball dress, they'll stare at the diamond 
Brn on my arm, and I must tell them that it was a trick of 
) when I was a child. Ah, me ! I never was a child {shows 
irm with mark on it). 

OTHER Swipes. Why, look there ; if that isn't — {calls) Fan ! 
! {Looks R.) 

ELLA {aside). Oh, shall I ever be able to get them away ? 
iN {enters r. u. e.). Well, mother, what luck this is. 
OTHER Swipes. VVell, Fan, how are you ? But look here ; 
's a gal that's growed out of all knowledge, since she and you 
i pals. 

Ls. It isn't — no, it can't be — Nella Duglas ? Why, Nella 
)w are you ? 
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Nella (shaking hands). I am very well. 

Fan. Why, where are you going to ? 

MoTHEB Swipes. Ah, that you'll never guess, Fan ; and 
you'll larf fit to kill yourself, when you hear its Graylings, where 
they grind all little thieves into angels. Nella, they'll 'arf kill 
you when they get .'old of you. 

Nella. Let them — I don't care what they do to me, but back 
I go. Well, good-bye, I must go now. 

Mother Swipes {takes black bottle from pocket). Well, before 
you go just take a drop of this ; it will do you good {gives bottle 
io JNeUa). Arter all, every gal to her taste. {N'ella drinks and 
hands it back. Mother Swipes puts bottle to her mouth, but does 
not drink, then offers it to Fan, who does the same.) WoU, here's 
luck to all of us in our various ways. ( Gives bottle back to 
NeUa^ 

Nella {Drunk — %oith a sickly smile). Yes, that's fair ; and let 
the best of us thrive the best, say I {reels). You've — you've 
— (reels again, is caught by Mother S. and i'an— falls senseless in 
their arm>s). 

Fan. * She's clean off now. It's all right, I suppose, but I 
never liked this kind of game. 

Mother Swipes. Oh, it's all right enough now. Lor', what 
a weight she is, to be sure. Dear lamb, how tired she must have 
been with all her traveling ; but mebbe it isn't time yet for you 
to go back to Graylings. Help me. Fan, to carry her to that 
cart — ^poor lamb ! poor lamb ! ! 

(JBoth carry her towards r. u. e. Slow music. Slow cur- 
tain.) 
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ACT SECOND. 

Deeneford Farm. Full Stage, Landscape at Back, Wood 
Wings, Cut Wood Borders, Green Cloth — 2 Set 7-rees at 
Back — one set JVee r. 2 e. Bustie Settee in front of Tree r. h. 
Set Shrubbery pieces about stable. An old fashioned J^nglish 
Farm House set l. up and do ten stage. Front open to Audi- 
ence. Boor' in fat up aiiddown stage used. Porch to Door — 
set Vases with flowers each side of Boor, Boor in back flat 
used — exterior backing. Set Boor l. 3 b. Carpet down in 
House. Lace Curtains to Windows looped up. Small up- 
right Piano set up and down stage hiside of Bouse r. h. 
Piano stool^ Books and sheets of Music on Piano, Covered 
table. Easy chair r. h. Foot stool, Entbroidtry work on 
table. Table arid chair l. h., Va^e of flowers^ Books^ ct'tJ., on 
table. Lounge l. h. below Boor. 2 Hat Pegs in flat to hang 
hat on. Male and female villagers discovered dancing at rise 
of Curtain. {A regular old-j^ashioned country dance.) 

Mrs. Middlemay and Rev. Thbo. seated r. h., Mrs. Church- 
ill and Vere Livingston standing at back conversiiig. Af- 
ter Bance is over all the villagers exit l. u. e., laughing and 
shouting. 

Uev. Theo. (rises). Mrs. Middlemay, would you like to come 
to the barn ? 1 think that a few words to my parishioners will 
not be out of place on this occasion. 

Mrs. Middlemay. Oh ! no ; thank you, Mr. Churchill, I i)re- 
fer staying here, it is so very warm in the barn, and it is so de- 
lightfully cool here. 

Kev. Theo. (bows), You'll excuse me, then, Mrs. Middlc- 
"Jay (calls). Hester, come, my dear, we will take our place 
among the people. (Hester takes his arm as he turns. Verb 
peaks). 

V"ere (in low tone to Hester). Come here as soon as you 
^^* I wish to speak to you. (She assents. Rev. Theo. and 
f^^s. Churchill exit l. u. e. Vere comes down and sits by 
^i^, M. 

■^Irs. M. Well, Vere, come sit by my side and confess to me 
*^£it a happy day you have spent (turning suddenly to him), 
^y dear Vere, is anything the matter? 

V ere. I am not quite well, dear aunt — my head aches con- 
^^ndedly. 

^Irs. M. (lays her hand on his). You have been working too 
^^d — yesterday you were in your study all day. I hope there 
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>thing else on your mind save the new Poem; if there should 
nything you would not keep it from the old aunt, Vere, for 
has no secrets from you. 

JERE. Well, aunt ! I have something to tell you, which will 
rise you very much. Aunt, " I am a miserable wretch ; a 
ard and a hypocrite;" a coward in not being able to face the 
h — in shrinking from it at every opportunity," and a hypo- 
5 in leading them all to think that I am content with every- 
g around me. 

us. M. (surprised). What has made you discontented, Vere ? 
IEEE. My own heart. 
us. M. Can I help you in your trouble? 
JiRE. You can help me, aunt, by giving me your advice, 
f I am about to tell you what 1 would not breathe to 
t/lier living soul." Aunt, I do not love Lucille Churchill, I 
- tried with all my heart to love her, but I can't." 
C^Ks. M. Yet you asked the girl to be your wife. 
I2KE. In a rash moment — yes ! 

^Bs. M. You have followed her for years, paying her those 
ntions which were most unfair ; why was this ? Where is 
f excuse for this change of mind ? 

^BE. Her brother was precipitate one day ; he told me 
ikly that he was anxious concerning my attentions to his 
% what could I say then, but that I loved Lucille. 
[bs. M. And that was not the truth ? . 
BBE. No, it was not — I fancied that it might be ; I deceived 
^elf and the result was this engagement ; now I see my folly, 
how impossible it is that we should ever know happiness 
ither. 

ffis. M. You are very weak— -Vere, " weaker than I ever im- 
led you were." ( Coldly.) Vere, that man is a coward and 
ocrite indeed, who would deliberately deceive a woman as 
have done ; the Livingstons are above it ; I don't believe 
his, I can't believe it, she is too good for you, and you should 
roud of your prize. 

ERE. Yes, it is her goodness, her deep religion, which is all 

3 suitable for me ; she is a woman who would not seek to 

me to a promise which I feel it is not in my power to f ul- 

Bs. M. (rises angrily/ and crosses to c.) It must be kept, or 
rer care to see your face again ; your word has been pledged 
it shall not be broken with my consent, whatever may be 
iltimate result. 

EBE (amazed). You ! can you, a woman, aunt, persuade me 
Dntinue thus to deceive her ; is it possible that you wish me 
to marry her. 



SIbs. M. TeSy quite pr— iWr, far I i^sn «c srr heasx <m it. 
1 if it iv^ere to increase ani it n dta - t-^vc YB^erahius: f «¥T€r : I 
>ald still saT, be faitfafal to t^hib- v=c«L 

Vkbs. I tlioiight, ^tlm yam. v«fEjA aiCT-ke sue v> }sj liic^ trae 
kte of m J f edings before bcr ani jcare lane dBd»0B ia ber 
ads. 

&f BS. M. Knowing tbat Ae -w^antA yriViiif job s ^.vKit:. bong 
proud and bigb sfMrifcd whiibiiii boc j<ffi itsTe too n^ein to 
3ak her heart by lectia^ bcr ste vice a f<KtL aakd a 'bar t<mi 
ve been. 

Vebe. I am sorrj tbat I bare i«ui j^n Tiosu 
Mrs. M. I am ^ad. if to« v<cn- a fevKn^-sdiidcid man ; I 
Lght hare adTiaed yon ^Menasfar^ J^ik^ V^rcu I €Sjdb«d for 
ace at yonr age, not' for tbe ftont'ii|»<w laK- iojBJbicr gMond. 
y £B£. It is not peaee tbat nuie^ nBj Mart aciieu 
Mbs. M. {gUmiy), It i» not. I iKf*v'i?«'^ ^^ aawdb«r v<«iao, 
so, then gire LMiDe iq». own y^narsKif fail*. vA btj^ up-w 
our knees the pardon of bcr. wbwc ic?r^ t^a« are tirwi — Urll b«r 
le whole story of your bafunirw aad huw j-w ir^jrt kd avar, 
r have led anotbo- avay: caring wfA Ux :mT ym^yU^ of 
ight Id your cupidity, tba&p tdl mt tbat k tbttr fioer^ ana Uare 
ae in my loneUness f (wercr. 

Verb (JiesUating), No ! that is not tbf^ «(ierK : you xbr/ttld 
Dhink better of me than that anst. 

Mbs. IL {piaeeg h^r «nii ar'/mkd hit m^^K I 4o», V^tie, but 
ronr strange ™mww' kadc bk* to say ftian^pe thio^ but th«r^ i* 
^ reason I suppose, for widiine to break vttb DKiIk. 

Vs&E. The reason is that I feel I fhall not nuJbe her a good 
nsband — that I do not loTe bcr. 
^^. M. Lore will come in good time unk«i you gir« way 

^Uch— seek temptation, hmUaki of trying to nm^t it. 

^^^E. You may trust me. {wUkf wret/rfc that f am. 

^^. M. I think I may; T^re^ we will fce*p 'yur honor 1/right, 

^ yours is mine, and wW tanw4M« your* diegnwb* nw, ke«p 

''^ye to your wcvd, "Tere." I* tbere anything more to t«U 

'> ^^as there onee a woman tou lored better than Liuriile 

^hiU? 

;^^iE. Well, yes I there wa«u 

^^S. M. What become of hert 

^^s. She married another man. 

f ^J5. M. After letting you know that «he lored you ? 

^:feKE. Yes ! 

'-^^s. JVL And it is the remembranc* of «uch a woman that 
1^T8 you discontented now, a woman whom jon should des- 
-> ^hom you should hate, as ereiy honest man and woman 
^l^ hate you, if you were false as she was. 
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Vbbb. Right, right, we will speak of it no more ; come, 
Aunt, let us join our friends, they will be wondering where we 
are, come Aunt (gives arm to her duri^ig speech and exits l. u. b.) 

(Nbjlla and Gbo. Duglas enter door in back flat come down 

c. Music.) 

Nblla. Ah ! uncle, this is happiness, indeed ; it seems like a 
beautiful dream. When I look around and see all these smiling 
faces of friends, are you not happy, dear uncle ? 

Gbobgb D. Yes, Nella, very happy, but I feel a sort of a 
depressed feeling to-day, somehow. I am sorry the Churchills 
are here ; I chose this place to live in because it was quiet and 
we were not likely to meet anyl^ody who knows us and the first 
person we see, was the Rev. Theo. Churchill, who has got the 
living here, his predecessor having died. Well, thank heaven, 
be has not recognized us ; his sister. Miss Lucille, was sharper 
than he, she recognized you in a moment, Nella, although you 
have changed so much in the last four years, but our secret is safe 
with her I think. 

Nklla. Yes, I am sure it is, and you know, uncle, we are 
both much changed in four years, I was a wild girl, then, one 
Nella Duglas, whom he did his best to save from the streets ; 
now I am Eleanor Hewitt, your adopted daughter. 

Gbo. D. Yes ; my adopted daughter, that is true, and I must 
never call you Nella in company, lest the name should spread ; 
this life suits you, and I am glad you are happy. Girl, if the 
people will leave us to ourselves, the more we are alone the bet- 
ter, then there will come no one to fling in our faces the ugly 
past which we are trying to live down. 

Nblla. Thank you, you are always kind, uncle, to me, you 
share my past disgrace as though it was part of yours as well as 
mine. 

Gbo. D. You are part of me, the only one belonging to me 
in the world ; there is no separating our past, and your discovery 
^ould be my shame as well as yours. 

Nblla (puts arm around his neck). You are the best of men 
sind the most indulgent of uncles. 

Gbo. D. {carressing her). If you think so, I don't mind what 
anybody else thinks ; but don't jump too hastily at conclusions, 
girl, you who know so little of me after all. 

Nblla. What do I not know ? 

Gbo. D. What I am, away from you, what I was before I 
knew you ; patience, Nella, before we sing to each others praise, 
we have not known each other very long since I saved you from 
Mother Swipes and placed you in that big school, we only saw 
each other during the holidays until I brought you to live here 
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six months ago, now we are beginning to understand each other 
and like each other, Nella. 

Nella. As if I did not love you dearly already, and as if I 
could ever forget all you have done for me. 

Geobge D. There was a mighty deal of selfishness at the 
bottom of that, and I wanted some one to take care of. A lonely, 
ill-tempered fellow on the wrong side of forty years. {Looks 
around,) And this, — this is home ! — this is what I used to fancy 
when I was abroad, only your mother was to have been with us, 
(sighs) too — if I could have persuaded her ; surely I should have 
done that. 

Nella. You were fond of my mother ? 

Geoege D. {suddenly). Aye ! I suppose I was ; — don't talk 
of your mother, girl. 

Nella. Why, it was you, uncle. 

Geobge D. {wipes his brow). Was it ? Well, I will not talk 
of her again, for she makes my heart sink somehow, and by- 
gones are by-gones, and a man is a fool, — an accursed fool, to 
look back upon them ; here, Nella, comes peace to you and me, 
or it comes not at all ; for two-and-forty years 1 seem to have 
been waiting for it and now it is here at last. Come, Nella, let 
us go back to the folks, for by those sounds I think they are en- 
joying themselves. {Sounds of laughter and a fiddle heard,) 
This farmer's life suits me for I farmed a good deal while in 
Australia ; — it seems strange for us to have a harvest-feast at our 
farm, doesn't it, Nella ! 

Nella. It does. Oh, uncle, how shall I ever thank you for 
your kindness to me ? 

Geobge D. By not speaking again of it. Come, girl, let us 
join the rest ; it won't look well for the host to be out of the 
way ; let us go and hear what the parson is preaching about. 
Nella, somehow or other I don't care for Mr. Churchill ; if I 
lived a hundred years I should never like him. 

Nella. Oh, uncle ! 

Geobge D. I'm sorry, Nella, come along. ( Going up, is met 
by Mb. Chubohill entering door at back. Aside,) Talk of the ' 
devil ! 

Rev. Theo. Ah, here you are. Miss Hewitt, — Lucille has been 
asking for you. I have just been speaking a few words to your 
farm hands, Mr. Hewitt, that I thought suitable to the occasion. 

Geobge D. Yes, I heard you, and that was the reason, I 
mean — that is why I wished to return to the barn now, to hear 
your remarks. 

Rev. Theo. I hope I shall have the pleasure, Mr. Hewitt, of 
numbering you and your niece among my flock at church on 
Sunday. 
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iGE D. I — I can't say. 

Theo. Indeed ! surely you are followers of the Church 
iand ? 

,A. I think my uncle said we were dissenters. 
Theo. (surprised). You think, Miss Hewitt? 

,A. Before we came here — we — that is I 

iGE D. Was Church of England ; quite right ; when I 
jrou at a finishing school, Eleanor, I entirely forgot to en- 
vh2it denomination the school mistress was ; when you 
lished 1 found out that they had brought you up clean 
my own convictions, for there is not a stauncher dissenter 
n gland than George Hewitt is. I dare say now that you 
•y that I am not of the established church, — a fellow to 
example to all the clodhoppers in my employ by running 
►u at every opportunity, and never missing a Sunday after 
lard work of the week ; but I like dissent best ; it's less 

p, Mr. 

Theo. (surprised). Churchill. 

LGE D. Therefore, being a dissenter, you'll no more care 
company than I shall care for your's, and we shall be 
3od friends apart, each attending to his own business, 
t is a harvest feast like this, then you are heartily wel- 
nd when you are hard up for money for your schools, or 
poor of the place, or anything of that kind, you may 
e a line, and I shan't be found backward with my sub- 
ns. - 

Theo. I am sorry to learn you are a dissenter ; you are 
the principal farmers here exercising in your way a cer- 
Qount of influence over your servants, and setting to 
5vho look up to you, an example that I cannot think a 
le ; may I ask what particular form of dissent you have 
U 

iGE D. Well, it's a religion of my own, and I don't like 
ence with it. 

Theo. I hope you will change your mind, sir. 
iGE D. I never change my mind. 

Theo. Have you never changed it in your life ? given 
ething that was bad ; and which at one time you thought 
3d, a bad thought or habit. 

iGE D., (confused). We all have done that, I dare say. 
Theo. I shall be glad of an hour's quiet conversation 
)u when you have time to spare, Mr. Hewitt. 
iGE D. I never have time to spare ; I am naturally a 
an, and 1 am also a firm man. 

Theo. (smiles and holds out hand). And so am I! (they 
) each other. Rev. Theo. drops his hand and turnh to- 
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i^rds door). I shall return to the barn Mr. Hewitt ; I hope 
^u will soon join us {bows to Nxlla and exits — door at back), 
Nella {goes to George). I am so sorry, uncle. 
George D. Sony, for what? 

Nella. Sorry that you have been hard with him, unlike 
^nrself. 

Geobge D. At my worst, Nella ? 
Nella. Well, yes at your worst. 

Geobge D. {shudders). Not quite at my worst. What I am 
my worst, child, is known only to myself, but I do not 
3Dt the man to come here ; I don^t think that man is safe ; he 
Jst not find out our secret. 

Nblla. I would not have him know it for the world {alarmed) ^ 
!• you have made me afraid ; can they take me back to the 
"ormatory or to prision ? 

GrsoBGE D. Yes, you broke the laws four years ago, and the 
V is never merciful, and yet you wonder why I am not friendly 
th that Parson ? 

S"ella. Don't you think that he is a good man ? 
3r£OBGE D. I dare say he is in his way, but then I don't like 
^ay. 

^:ella. But his sister, how good she is ; she knows all ; our 
ret is safe with her. 

3-EOBGE D. Yes, our secret is safe with her I think, but she 
iciade of different kiud of stuff to her brother ; well, come 
Og, Nella, don't let us stand here talking about by-gones any 
I'c, so come along {goes towards door). 

^ELLA, Excuse me, uncle, I will follow you presently, I 
nt to breathe the air for a few moments in the garden. 
3-EOEGE DtJGLAS. All right, child, but don't be long. {Mcit 
ough door at back. Nella exits through door inside flat to 
'^<de?i. Lucilla enters l. w. e., comes down c. to Nella. 
^ucille. Ah, there you are you naughty girl ; I have been 
Icing for you all over ; where have you been hiding yourself? 
^BLLA. I have been talking with my uncle ; he seems to be 
^''e uneasy than ever to-night ; he is afraid our secret will be 
'^nd out. Oh ! Miss Churchill, I am so sorry he does not get 
jng well with your brother. 

-LUCILLE. He is afraid I cannot keep a secret, and annoyed 
^t I recognized you. Why, Nella, I knew you the moment I 
^ you ; also your uncle — he called at our house to see if I 
w where you were. After he found you had not gone back 
^rayling's, it was after that he learned you had fallen into 
- clutches of that horrible woman. Mother Swipes, and he res- 
^<i you from the dangers that surrounded you ; he told me it 
•s him who spoke to you on the race course ; and that he had 
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termined to save you, and to think, after all, Nella, I should 

»et you two together thus ; you may trust me, Nella, as you 

ist yourselves. 

N^ELLA. And your brother ? 

Lucille. Need never know it ; at least he shall not from me. 

IS^ELLA, {shaking her hands). Heaven bless the woman who 

\t taught me right from wrong. 

Lucille. And I to see you, Nella, as I thought I never should 

ain ; what a change. 

Nella. Yes, a great change ; but I am glad we have met, if 

was only to let you know that I was not so bad as you have 

3n fancying for the past four years. I did intend to go back 

Grayling's, but, as you know, I met Mother Swipes {shudders) 

^ she drugged me and carried me off. When I came to my- 

f I was too ill to move ; then I knew that' it was too late. 

It there was no one living who would believe ray story, and I 

.8 sinking back again when my uncle came and rescued me ; 

d. Miss Churchill, it is to you that I owe this change. 

Lucille. No, no ; to your uncle, Nella. 

Nella. Had I never seen you, heard your kind words, been 

rred by your picture of what I might be and what I was, by 

ur interest in me, your kindness to my mother^ who died on 

ilton Heath, his coming would not have affected me ; it is 

ur picture which I have always seen before me, the likeness 

the gentle lady who pitied the poor wanderer, and from her 

art's great teachings showed her what was right. {Kneels and 

fses Lucille's hand passionately,) 

Lucille. You are too generous in your thoughts of me ; it 

to your uncle you owe all, and you must not be ungrateful to 

n, Nella. 

Mella. Ah, madam, I ani not ungrateful. {Rises and dashes 

trsfrom her eyes,) I love him very much ; I see all that he 

8 done for me, but somehow I have always set your picture in 

3 foremost place, as the first one who had ever trust in me. 

XuciLLB. X ou did not go back to the Reformatory, Nella. 

!Nella. No, it was his wish that I should not ; I am still 

^-ghs) an escaped convict. 

XuciLLE. It is a strange position and we must keep your 

3ret. I cannot advise you to return to Grayling's now, and I 

►n't know in what way the law would regard this matter. I 

sh I was Secretary of State, I would soon settle the affair. 

l^ELLA. Please don't speak of it. Do you remember this — 

^ahes out Bible from her pocket,) 

luciLLB. What, the one my brother gave you. I am glad 

►n have kept it ; now we shall be better friends than ever. 

^ELLA. ft is not possible that we can ever be friends; I have 
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l}een a thief and a tramp, Miss Churchill, and there must be ai- 
rways that between me and honest folk. 

Lucille. We do not measure true repentance by so poor a 
standard. 

Nella. Pardon me, but it must be; I am not worthy of your 
friendship; your servant, your slave, with all my heart, but there 
we stop. Tell me about yourself; I hear you are going to be 
married, Miss Churchill. 

Lucille {blushing). Well, yes, Nella; I am going to be mar- ' 
ried next spring. 

Nella, To a minister or a lord ? 

Lucille. Good gracious, no ! One minister is enough in .a 
family, and lords do not come in ray way. I am going to marry 
Mr. Vere Livingston. (Nella drops her hands to her side and 
looks startled), 

Nella. Mr. — Vere — Livingston ! And you love him very 
much? 

Lucille. With ray whole heart. 

Nella. And in case he were to prove false to you ? 

Lucille. (Lights down slow). It would break my heart; but 
gracious me ! What.am I talking about; you are making me 
quite sentimental, Nella; come let us go to the barn now; I think 
the harvesters will be soon going home; it is growing quite dark; 
come along, Nella. 

( Going towards door, are met by Bertie Livingston^ who enters 

L. 4 e. smoking). 

Bertie (laughing). Ah, here you are; I have been looking for 
you, ladies, this last half hour, and 1 believe Miss Churchill, you 
promised me a dance; I don't think that you are treating your 
future brother-in-law very well; what do you say, Miss Hewitt? 

Lucille (laughingly). Forgive me this time, Mr. Livingston; 
I will take care it will not occur again, and as you have come 
here to enjoy a cigar, we will not intrude, shall we, Miss Hew- 
itt? So come along, we are missing all the fun. (Goes through 
door ifito room and exit door back flat). 

Bebtie. Nice girl, that Miss Churchill; I am afraid Vere is 
not the man to make her happy; and Eleanor — Eleanor, what a 
pretty name; I think, Bert, you are beginning to make yourself 
a^fool over that name. ( Crosses to r. h., George Duglas enters 
L. u. E., music and merry making heard outside). 

George D. Hello ! What are you doing out here, Bertie ? 

Bertie. What are you doing out here, George ? 

George D. Cooling myself and dodging the heat, and you — 

Bertie. Cooling myself and dodging the parson, George 
Duglas. 
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D. George Hewitt. 
Right; but I feel drawn nearer to George Duglas, 

D. What do you mean ? Is there anything on your 
there is, I wish you would tell me; you are an out- 
n; go on. 

You guess what I am going to say. 
D. I hate guessing at anything. 

Well then, George, you will be very much surprised 
at during the last few weeks I have been here, I have 
•ve with your niece, Eleanor. 
D. And Nella ; my niece that is. 

Has no more idea that I have thought of her than 

in love with one of the old women in the almshouse. 

D. You will not feel hurt, Bertie, if I tell you you 

: no more of her ; yours is a good family name, and 

ich as vou contemplate would be a blow to the fine 

your friends. 

I am not called upon to study any one's fine feel- 
^e. I am my own master, and it is the fact that I am 
love with a rich man's niece and I am moneyless ; I 
ay future before me, and worst of all, George, I don't 
) will ever care for me ; now if I could only get into 
^iddlemay's good graces, like Vere. 
D. I have money enough for all, but she is the only 
lom I care in the world, and I have never thought of 
ng. I cannot see her standing by any any man's side 
take you for my husband, for she knows not what I 
; she is a good girl ; not a real lady like those you 
eHall. 

I don't like real ladies, George. 
D. Bertie Livingston ! you don't know what you * 
me, of what temptation you are putting in my way. 
[ would die for that girl to-morrow — sacrifice every- 
arth for her happiness — for the one chance of knowing 
Id become of her in the future days when I am gone, 
ve all my money to make her your wife — to persuade 
5 you, anything and everything to relieve me of the 
ity i feel for her beyond my time ; I see only a deso- 
Q plodding onward from all that makes home and hal- 

Give me the word to win her, then ; set that ambi- 
j me and see what a man I can become. 
D. I believe you can, I have always had faith in 
there would be no conquering her will. 

Why not ? 
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ORGE D. My niece will never marry. 

RTiE. Will you give me the opportunity to try whether I 

)t shake her resolution ? 

ORGE D. (Hesitates aud takes Bertie's hand). Do your 

then ; against my own common sense I say win her if you 

RTIE. {Shakes his hand warmly), George, you are my 
"riend still. 

OBGE D. Or your worst enemy, for there will be some- 
more to tell before you marry her, and that may daunt 
you. I wish we had never met, Bertie. 
ftTiE, {laughing). Now that's kind of you. 
ORGE D. I came to this place as to a spot where it was im- 
)le to meet any man or woman I had ever known, and by 
ns, one by one marches upon me as though I had stood on 
top announcing my presence by sound of trumpet. 
RTIE, {sorrowfully). And you did not wish to see me, 
\Q ; a man whom you have benefited, a man whose life you 
, and who is glad, very glad, to thank you on English 
d foT past kindnesses on the other side. 
)BGB u, I did not care to see anybody, and yo,u are about 
jt man whom I would have liked to meet, for you know me 
hat I have been. 

.TIE, {indignant.) What of it? Do you think I would 
y one? 

RGE D. There is no trusting any man {pause). What 
)u take to go away and leave this matter you just spoke 
'. have money to spare and will not flinch from your price, 
stralia you worked with me as a laborer three months, un- 
►und you were a gentleman, by your frankness and fair- 
ieal fairly with me now, for old time's sake. 
TIB. Come, come, George, that's pretty cool, after what 
St said. You must deal fairly with me, and not have such 
L opinion of one who would go a long way out of his road 
'-e you ; in plain English, George, trust me. 
RGB D., {looking intently at hhn, then takes Berti^s hand,) 

fou, Bertie; though I wish we had never met — with all 
I trust you. 
TIE, {laughingly.) And when I make mischief, shoot me 
h the head, just as you shoot me through the feelings at 
incomplimentary remarks; you, my friend, {looks l.) here 
the minister and his wife, so let us move ourselves. I 
vant to listen to another sermon, all due respect to the 
. {Exeunt through door of house and out of door back of 

'. Theo a7id Hester enter l. u. e., speaking as they enter. 
IB sits on settee b. h.) 



HssT£B. I -wish to star bert & Irrrik- irrSt Tii«-: . • : z^, tL* 
r. I heard vou sav von -wi^ t.: «i&e lt» V-.^r .*»tt-et ' J -p-IIZ 
^^ndthere nntil vou retnnL 

(2%€ moon be^iru to rii^, 'rvf»?:-* < **■ Iff^ H f w ViTi-J ''*i:f- 

-•M6.) 

Ret. Theo. All rigiiT. hit dekr. I "pi_ rrr t^i fi,i Mr*- 
3IiddleinaT; you will ii<« feel »fraii t-: kt b*^*- tii :*!»*:. I ii-.;»r:. I 
shall not be long. dear. Gc-u^ ♦>••-: ',:■.'.« .taj t^r.-'t d^-y.^r jll-jt 
Tta back.) 

Hesteb. Poor Thee*! Wi*;: % ir^ilTj !T*acrT:r?- I jk=.: ,Voe 
<3006r« her /ace. Veee ^^-ri/^** i. t/i. J5».r f^.-T-'.-w ct'i'^r/* rc^ Hi-e- 

Yeke. Hester! dear Herr^sr! 

Hesteb, (starts up.* Hii^i.' Y..^ n^ir: ii:<: o*! =**: Ii*:-^er 
again; it is not fair or Hg^T. 

Vebe. Yon are Her«T*r v.- ni*-: t:--! =.:l»:: "--•^ :- elt i,*arr iJ- 

- "ways the woman whom I f r« J'.'T*--2^ tL-: ♦Aid •!-*:: *z.^ -vr*::d 12:*^ 

and woold wait for me. i^s\* ^t^^ iu f '■'.'/■■* ' ■ Tu^^. :if5<r, 

I have no right to reproacL 7:--: h vt- i^J i z::J!*''^^a*:'.'>'*Mij:c[^i;;f 

perhaps, hut it ended ^/^Ij for '.•-•il •. f -j.*- 

Hester. And it ha* etde-i i/.w f-.rrrver' 
^ Vere. It has ended cow fir -tt^t. 2r*:L^^<: 3fr*. C/-'-T';ij' 
ill and I am to talk to vou no =.:r»^ l>:i ac v'. - ^0 ir-vr*:- *4v<r :}l« 
Us wife; right, quite xigLt. 

HEgTEB, (agitaiedK Uu*- — !-=.•?.! I 'ez,^,^^ :Li.r. vvt J aij/j hi*; 
wife. Oh, what a fool I hav*: >.-eie^: Pr*;.. ?', i»iv j-ow afjd 
don't reproach me: the {>a«t !• -i*i&i '-•eiirrieL *»: J »i' '^rouigf 
l>ut spare me now for mj L:i*baii'i% %*i'r:. 

Vere. There, there! I tav^ k-.r^^i ^JiLe i »r'r*y;>- i^^ai/i, 
J'wjpve me aud I will talk ij-> n.r*: .=f 1:1;.' - '. v<r f^^r ;. ^y. 
ffisTEB. Vou are forgiret — z^'j^. z//, 

V^BE. One instant : fe na*^ *p**i:of \^»f:\..^.. ^Jiy.u.A icnUrn 
\^' E., listens at back.t Te-'I i^*: -^l^ */, 4fj ot.'A- u.^t*- a/«'i / 
^doit. 
J^^^rsTEB. Be true to her. atd f orjf *^ mj-, 

i^^^sTEB AND Yebe. Mi«* Ifcwitr. 
p^^^LLA (/>oi/f f» <>^ B.; Fleaw: if o : I »■>/. V/ »-./Arak t'/ A/rw, 
^'^^^chill alone, ^o not eo far a* I^i^J vint v'/«, 'aUo, 

fJ^OTEB {agitaied). Plea^ jfo, I b^ v^y'i- d// ft^/t n^U^M nm 

^^RE. I will go, hut are vou «taf^, 
^i:lla. Safer with m*: than vo'i klr, I xW.uk ( Vtr^^ txiu n, t., lu, 
^«tta turns to ITester}. Oh ! madai/i if I f/fM itxpUin to y^ni 
liow Bony I am to see thi£. 
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B {defiantly). To see what, Miss Hewitt, is there any- 
aarkable in my speaking to my brother-in-law. 
. Pardon me — Madam — but I know all. 
R. All ! you know all what ? 

. All the story, I suppose it is not line manners to 
it I am not a woman of fine manners ; hence I listened 
I listened last Saturday when it was supposed Mr. 
3n was in London. 
B. Good heavens ! I am in your power then {looks 

» 

I will do you no harm, madame. I hope to keep 
ret, for I think that you are only weak, and don't quite 
ur own mind. 
R. What interest have you in him and me ? 

None at all ; but in the man who is your husband, 
:he woman who is engaged to Mr. Livingston, a great 
very great deal — but I will keep your secret ; if you 
your own word never to see that man again. 
;r. Ah ! I know now, it is jealousy which has made 

the spy, Miss. Hewitt. 

L. Jealousy is never merciful, and if I were in love with 
ngston, I should not spare you — possibly not him, but 
urchin might break her heart about that man if she 
that he was false to her, perhaps if I told all to Miss 
1, it would be better for her, but I will give him another 
For her sake ; although I don't see what there is to like 
luch. 

:r. Hush ! please, you do not know the truth, and I 
m but led to pity Mr. Livingston. I love my husband, 
)uld not wrong him by word or thought. 
s.. I hope not ! I am trying very hard to think the best 
when I think the worst — when I find that that girl so 
ove all of you — is still deceived, I spare neither man nor 
:o set her right ; remember this — you had better go now 
husband, Mrs. Churchill. {Hester crosses and exits l. u. e. 
lis offB.. H. Mr, Livingston,) 

{enters r. u. e.) 

V. Mr. Livingston I you are, I believe, engaged to 
liss Churchill. 

{haughtily). It is no secret in Deeneford. 
A.. And yet you run after one, so immeasurably her in- 
what a strange man you must be. 

1. What good can accrue to you. Miss Hewitt, for play- 
\ the spy on me ? 

A. No good ; harm, perhaps, for I make enemies; but 
ay follow her whom I serve. 
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iBE. Has she commissioned you, then, to 

:iLLA. No ! she knows nothing. I do not want to break her 
if I can help it. 

pjE. I mean no harm ; I swear to you, Miss Hewitt, I have 
M^eak and foolish in thinking too much of Mrs. Churchill, 
1. I should have married, and that is the whole of my offense. 
X.LA. Well, she is married, and another woman is in love 
you ; aye ! and so truly in love that I believe her disap- 
naent would shadow her whole life. 
HE. You wish me to own that this is a passing folly ? 
X.LA. Yes ! I 

EiE. Well ! I cannot. « 

• xxA. But you will not meet Mre. Churchill again, like this. 
iXiE. No ! 

Xla. You will see more of Miss Churchill than of her. 
:be. Yes I 

Xla. When are you to be married ? 
;xiE. In the Spring. 

iXLA. That is eight or nine months ; there is time for re- 
tiice — ^in eight or nine months you can love Lucille Church- 
ehe deserves to be loved, and forget Mr. Churchill's wife. 
2 re. I will do my best. 

2lla. If you fail in six months' time, tell me fairly, that it 
yond your power — tell her so, and let her get rid of you, for 
3hall not marry her- without love, I swear ! for I will watch 
her with my life, and to attempt the old folly — remember — 
disgrace yourself and that woman. ( Cheering heard out- 
) Ah, the feast is about to break up, and the villagers are 
^ home. Come, Mr. Livingston ; I do not wish them to see 
►gether, and I have something more to say to you. (Exeunt 
. E. Rev. Theo., Hester, Mrs. Middlemay, Bertie, 
fiGE DuGLAS followed by villagers^ laughing^ talking, <fbc, 
ly Music. Lucille and all enter l. u. e.) 
XLAGERS. Good night, Mr. Hewitt ; good night, Mr. Hew- 
[All shake hands and exeunt r. i. a7id 4 e., laughing and 
Hng,) Mrs. Middlemay on Bertie's arm). Good night, 
Hewitt, good night. (Shakes hands). 

:rtie (to George D.) Good night, old fellow — see you 
I soon. (Shakes hands). 
CORGE D. Good night ! good night ! 

jv. Theo. (toith Hester and Lu(;ille on arm). Good night. 
Hewitt, I hope you will have time for an hour's chat soon — 
- night ! 

20RCE D. Good night, sir; good night. Miss. (All exit r. 
) Bertie is a good fellow, and just the man I should trust 
a to; but I'm afraid it is impossible; by the way, I wonder 



vhere Nella is ; I suppose the poor child was tired and so went 

to bed. {Enter hmise and call at door i^. 2 u.) Nella!! she is 

careless; she should always lock her door. Nella ! I wonder if 

she is asleep. Nellie! (pushes door open). Nella!! {looks in,) 

^OT there. Where can she be ? can anything have happened 

to lier? {Exits on to stage through door callhig Nell — goes up 

«^ c? looks off L. u. E. — staggers). What's this ! my Nella meeting 

* ^^^cian alone at night, and that man Vere Livingston. My God ! 

^*ia.ti does it mean. My Nella!! my Nella !! {staggers to settee 

^'*^<Z covers his face with his hands i7i great emotion — pauses — 

^'^<2 then recovers himself). Hark ! footsteps — she is coming this 

^^-y. I will go in the house and wait for her. {EiHers house 

^^'^<^ sits at table r. Same time Nella enters r. u. e. hurriedly.) 

. -^^ELLA. I did not wish to be seen by the villagers, so I hur- 

^^^^ through the woods. I must try and gain my room before my 

^*^<5le misses me. {Enters house — starts on seeing George D., 

^^^=>sses to L. 

^2rEOBGE D. {hoarscly). Nella. 
^^KLLA. Yes, uncle. 

^EOBGB D. I, I wish to speak to you {rising), Nella ! ! {in 
^^^^^ut emotion). Where have you been ! {pause). Well, well 
^^•^ something. 

, ^Neula. I will ask you uncle, not to question me, until I have 
^^^ time to think, to trust in me, despite the mystery of my 
^"^^^sent actions. 

^EOBGB D. I can believe in nothing that is hidden, in no one 
^o has no faith in me. 

^^ELiiA. This is not my secret, or I would tell you willingly. 

^SrEOBGE D. Girl ? you lie ! ! {slaps his clenched hand on table), 

I lived so long and knowing so much deceit in my miser- 

o life, to be hoodwinked by a child like you ? the truth, I say 

'^tever it is. 

^LLA {appealing). Patience ! uncle, give me time. 
-zeobge D. Not to frame your excuses, give me trust for 
t;, and let me share your sorrow, conceal from me what I 
a right to know, interpose between me and you a cloud of 
.^J^Jbt, wni5h must harden like a wall, and I will none of you. 
SLLA. You are unnaturally excited uncle, I must think 
^^"ther I have a right to divulge a secret, which I swear to you 
^Dt mine. 

^ZEOBGB D. Why start from the house like this to meet Vere 
^ngston ? 

^^ELLA {Tremulo Music.) Ah! You have watched me? 
:eorgb D. I saw you two together just now at the end of 
lane; is it possible that after all my teaching, all my hopes, 
turn from me at the first empty compliment of a brainless 



idiot like him ? Is it possible {paces stage in great rage) that he 
dares to make an assignation with you, and that you are shame- 
less enough to keep it as though you were the lowest farm wench 
y^ my employ (stops, faces her.) Does he know that his life is 
J^ danger from to-night ? does he know me ? does he think that 
' ^ "^ould hesitate for an instant to shoot him like a dog if he 
^^^nt harm to you ? 

^t^ELLA [proudly). You need not be afraid of my being in 
lov'^ with Mr. Livingston; or that I would seek to meet him 
''^^tiliout a motive worthy of the new life where you have placed 
"^ worthy of your own high principles. 

EOBGE D. They are low ones, they are regulated by no laws, 
must explain why you met that man, not ask me to give you 
^^^^* for the upright intention which led you to the act. 

ELLA. Ah, then! after four years you do not believe in me, 
look back to the ill-trained girl whom you rescued from in- 
r, and put no faith in your own teaching. 
-EOBGE D. {in great emotion,) Nella, my life has been a 
^^Solate one for many years, but I return to it in preference to 
"^ing' deceived by her for whom alone I care to live ; if it is 
^fj-sier to part with me than to trust in me, say so, and — there, 
^*^^Te, I'll leave you to yourself. ( Goes toward Door at back, 
^<^^es hat off Peg), 

^^ELLA, {pleading). Why, why ! will you not trust me ; you 
^Id not leave me utterly alone. 
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y^ ^SrEORGE D., {tumn to her,) Aye ! Ijut I would ; for I have 
^^^n living for you, not for myself, and the gold that I have 
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ned I would fling into the next ditch but for you. 
^ ^^ELLA. And yet, have you trusted wholly in me ? Have you 
^^X^ me all? 

^orEORGE D., {staring at her,) What — what have I kept from 

^^5'blla. Heaven knows ! but there is a secret. 
.^ ^jborge D. I hide my secret, for I have one. Yes, solely for 
"^^^^^Xirsake ; it is not want of faith or doubt of your discretion 
t has kept me tongue-tied, rather to save you from a Imrailia- 
XI and to hold your thoughts pure towards the wretch before 
^. 

^i^ELLA, {holds out her hands,) Uncle ! 

^3eobgb D., (sternly,) Well, you have not loved me well 
^^Dugh to trust m me, you cannot love me less than you do, so I 
11 tell you what my secret is and then step away to a life no 
^ guesses but myself. 

^ELLA. No, no, no ! don't tell me ; for your own self-respect 
!l:>ray you be silent. 
^EOBGB D., {comes c. to Nblla.) It comes too late. (Nella 



leans agaimt table i,.) On your left arm, Nella, ia the mark of 
your devil's school ; the brand which, lialf iii sport, half iu de- 
fiance of prudence, they set there, linking you to crime and 
registering as one of that awful gang from whicli you have escaped- 
(sAe shudders); a, fool's trick, but commou lo the class from 
■which you have been saved. (JTe bares his arm and shotoa a' 
blve diamond mark.) (Chord.) Is that the mark ? 

Nklla, [sobbing) Oh, udcie, is it so ? have you; too, beea' 
tempted ; gone wrong like me ; I am so very, very sorry, and 
yet, oh, so glad that 1 understand you, and draw nearer to yoi~ 
by that sympathy of suffering which makes us one. 

GsoBGB D, By that liuk of our past crime, which keeps 
ID the dust forever, which places me beside you the thief ai 
convict — ia yours 80 great a secrut aa that? 

Nella. No ; but it affects the character, perhaps the live 
others. 

Gkorgb D. So does mine, for I have forfeited all self-respect, 
in telling you, and I steal away into the darkness, the uncle 
whom you have known melts away a waxen figure in the sun, 
thing that never had esastence and that only mocked you with.; 
the lie it was and the FATHER, the guilty father of whom, 
your mother warned you, and taught you to hate, is only left to 
shudder at. {Dr<^ his head an his breast, oaercome.) 

Nella, {Gasping.) MY FATHER ! 1 — you — you — my father, 
it cannot be ! ! 

Gkobgb D., [Bitterly.) Tes ! I am George Duglas, a man 
who was transported, served his time out, and came back here 
a fool's errand, at which a child might laugh ; don't come ni 
him, lest he be the villain still for whose first crime your mother 
Buffered, confessing to a false accusation for his sake, and for the. 
Bake of his position in a merchants' counting-house, the villaia 
■who left her to suffer, the ■villain who step by step went down- 
■ward dragging her along with him and taught her to hate his" 
very name, until in her despair and bitter penitence, she stole 
away from him, as he now steals away from you, [During 
speech backs up towards door at back.) 

Nella, [nishes towards him.) No ; no — let me 

George I)., { Waves her ojf.) Keep back, Nella, your sphere 
is here with your lover, till he casts you off [sarcastically.) We 
are not fated to keep honest long — we Duglaases — the black 
blood runs in us too thickly. 

Nella. Great Heaven ! how soon he doubts me ; this i 
■who owns himself my father, and has sacrificed so much for 
you cannot go away like this, FATHER ! 

George D. Aye I but I can. (Nella rushes to him, puis her' 
arm in his and he tries to disengage himse^.) 
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INTella. Then I will go with you, for you and I are together 
Tvhile we live ; we are too closely allied to stand assunder any 
more ; we have both sinned and repented, and we need each 
other's help to keep us strong, anywhere in the world, with you, 
oh, my poor father, loving you, not fearing you for all that 
makes the past less dark between us and keeps us trustful in 
each other [throws her arrns around his neck,) With the future 
hef ore us, you and I together ; what may not be in store, with 
GOD'S HELP. 

George D., [greatly agitated,) And you — you don't hate me ? 

Nella, [smiling,) No ! why should I ? have you not suffered 
enough. 

George D., [caressing her.) I — I don't think I care about 
this secret of yours now, only be true to me, Nella, and you 
shall have no greater slave. [She lays Iter head on his breast, 
arms around his neck,) 

Nella., [softly.) Father ! ! 

SLOW MUSIC. SLOW CURTAIN. 

END OF ACT. 



ACT THIRD. 

J?eeneford Farm (as before). Full Stage. Farm Houi ^, set up 
and down stage [as before), without, apartment openim to au- 
dience. Settee against house, above the door. 

LIVELY MUSIC. 

Mrs. Middlemay and Bertie enter r. 3 d. 

Mrs. M. I wish you to dine with us this evening at the Hall, 
Bertie. 

Bertie. Indeed, aunt. Why ? 

Mrs. M. Mr. Churchill has expressed an opinion that it is a 
little odd that you are never in the house when he calls, and Lu- 
cille is not able to understand it, unless you object to meeting 
your future sister. 

Bertie. Oh, nonsense! I have no objection to Lucille; but I 
don't care a great deal about facing the parson. 

Mrs. M. Your absence is marked, Bertie. 

Bbrtib, (laughing). For the reason that you have been talk- 
ing about me, aunt, as if there was nothing better to discuss than 
13ertie Livingston. Tell them anything you like; say I am ill, 
or the heat of a room always knocks me over. By Jove, I wish 
I had been born a gypsey, sometimes. 
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Mrs. M. Proud, wilful, and independent as ever, you have no 
regard for my feelings. Of course you know Vere is my heir, 
Bertie, and that I leave all my money to him. 

Bertie. Yere deserves all your kindness, aunt, and I don't 
envy him his good fortune, if money be good fortune; for, upon 
my honor, I doubt it more and more. 

Mrs. M. Money will always bring good fortune to those who 
know how to use it. 

Bertie. Yes ! That is an accomplishment I never excelled 
in. 

Mrs. M. Well, I wish you to dine with us this evening, Ber- 
tie, so excuse me now. I want to see Mr. Hewitt on business 
connected with the farm. 

Bertie (looking l.). All right, aunt. I see him there in the 
orchard. Shall I accompany you ? 

Mrs. M. No, thank you, Bertie. Now, don't forget. I shall 
expect you this evening. 

[Mtits L. u. E. Bertie tums^ and is met by Yere, who enters 

R. o E. I 

Bertie. Hello ! old fellow. Where are you running to, eh ? 

Yere. Hello ! Bertie. I have been looking for you. I am 
going to ask the favor of your dining with us this evening. 

Bertie. That is to say, you are going to ask me to break my 
word with* an old friend. 

Yere. You have accepted another invitation, then ? 

Bertie. Yes — from the Hewitts. 

Yere. Always the Hewitts. How fond you are of those 
people ! How do you like his niece ? 

Bertie. Who ? Eleanor ? Miss Hewitt ? Why, very much 
indeed. 

Yere. I thought so. I thought there must be a reason for 
all these freaks of yours. But surely, Bertie, you are not look- 
ing for a wife in that quarter. You will not wholly disgrace 
us? 

Bertie {laughingly). Disgrace ! Oh, no ! Keep your fears 
down, my boy. Miss Hewitt is quite safe. Bertie Livingston is 
not a ladies' man. 

Yere. A woman soon spreads her snares when her heart is 
set on a conquest. 

Bertie. Yes; you ought to know that. 

Yere. You allude to Hester — Mrs. Churchill. She was 
dragged into that marriage. It was all the fault of her scheming 
mother. She had no more love for Churchill than she had for 
you, but the marriage was forced upon her. He was a widower 
— ^rich, thanks to his first wife. Oh, how I hate him 1 
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BBTiE. Why, I should have loved him very much. 

ERE. What for ? 

SBTiE. For taking off my hands a woman who did not know 

>wn mind. 

BEE. You never look at anything seriously, but turn every- 

y into ridicule. 1 thought at least you — ^my brother — would 

! sympathized with my position. She knows I do not love 

He, but she insists upon my marriage none the less, for the 

of her whom I have deceived. 
SETiE. A sort of serve-you-right judgment. (Suddenly/.) 

must break this marriage off. 
ERE. And offend my aunt ? 
BRTiE. Oh, hang the aunt ! — you must break it. 
ERE. And ruin iny prospects for life — those prospects which 
r ery bright while I am in the sunshine of Mrs. Middlemay's 

T. 

ERTiE. You are uncommonly stagey, Vere; you don't talk 
lish. You are in a bad way, and no mistake. 
ERE. In my place what would you do ? 
EETiE. What would I do ? Ah, that 's a different question, 
they tell me I never act like other people. If I were in your 
e I should tell Miss Churchill, beg her pardon, and make a 
of it — go a few thousand miles, and take to buffalo bunting, 
am Mormon, or start a betting book. At all events, I would 
rid of it by action. 

ERE. I cannot face ruin ; and, after all, I respect Miss 
rchill very highly. Mine is a hard case. You can't under- 
dme. 

ERTIE (laughingly), No I I'm blest if I can. Yours is a 
d diseased, and I can't minister to it. 

ERE. I wish I had your lightness of heart. Disappoint- 
ts don't affect you. 

BRTIE. That IS, I am a cold-blooded animal, like a cat. 
3k you.! 

SHE. I try to do my best, but it is no use. 
2HTIE. That is, you're a warm-blooded animal, like an Irish- 

I left you, six years ago, fretting and fuming about fifty 
'8, and I find you still boiling over with excitement. I think 
tue poetry you write has something to do with it. Leave it^ 
nd try cricket. 

!^B. Upon my honor, Bertie, you do me good. You are 
etter man of the two, and should be in my place here. I 
ie scapegrace and rascal at heart; not you. 
Htie. Ah, that's what they think of me in Deeneford, 

Perhaps they are not far out. Well, let us dismiss the 
ct, Vere, pro tern. 
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Verb. No !— dismissed forever. I'll say no more of this; so 
3ome along, Bertie. Let us walk down the road and enjoy a 
segar together. 

Bertie. All right, old fellow; I'm with you; so trot along. 

[Mnit R. 3 E. 

Nella and Lucille enter /rom housCy with hats on. Music, 

Lucille. I think, Miss Hewitt, I must ask you to call on me 
shortly, to arrange a more systematic course of visiting in this 
parish. 

Nella. I will call next Monday, and we will arrange to- 
gether our plans, as you suggest. I hope that I have not 
offended you by interfering lately ? 

Lucille (surprised). Offended ? 

Nella. I have fancied, during the last two or three days — 
only fancied, of course — that you have not smiled so freely at me 
in our meeting, and I know now that I am always Miss Hewitt to 
you, never Nella. Perhaps you think that I am not so worthy as 
yourself to do good here among these poor people. 

Lucille (warmly). My dear Nella, you g-re as worthy as I 
am, and you must forgive me if I have been a little patronizing 
lately; but all these people looked up to me, and now they quote 
your goodness, and seem not to care for me one-half so much as 
they did; but do all you can, Nella; cut me out of the villagers' 
good graces by your interest and sympathy, and I'll never mur- 
mur again. 

Nella. I have been trying at a distance to imitate you — to 
follow in your footsteps — to become by degrees a faint shadow 
of you in this place when you are married and gone away, per- 
haps. 

Lucille. Heaven bless you, Nella, for all these good 
thoughts. But, Nella, I have not been at my best lately. I have 
had a great deal to disturb me. I am only a fretful, disappointed 
woman, and you must not copy me. 

"NisiiAjA (eagerly), A disappointed woman? How is that? 
You are unhappy, then; you have quarreled with Mr. Livingston 
(aside) the villain^ after his promise! 

Lucille, (proudly). Quarreled I how dare you ask me such 
a question, Miss Hewitt ? 

Nella. Forgive me ; but I am anxious that you should al- 
ways be happy — as you deserve ; besides, you told me frankly, 
proudly, that you loved this Vere Livingston more than your 
life. 

Lucille. I must have been very foolish on that day, indeed, 
so please don't ask me any more questions. 

Nella. I will ask your forgiveness ; but I must speak. When 



t look back in my dark past and see you there again, a, figure, 
Lilse an angel, pitying and stooping to me, I cannot, bear to hear 
of your unhappiness, of your disappointment as I could hear of 
;y own or of other people's. You are different to me from all 
them ; I watch for you; I seem only to live for you ; I make 
onr joys and troubles mine; so trust in me, tell me the cause 
your unhappiness. 
Lucille. I am not unhappy ; but my disappointment is con- 
ii^cted with Mr. Livingston ; there, are you satisfied now? 
Nella. You are not going to marry him ? 
Lucille. I think not. 

Nella. I feel sure that Mr. Livingston must have acted like 
& scoundrel for you to give him up. 

Lucille, {proudly). Miss Hewitt forgets herself and me ; 
forgets that she is speaking of a friend of mine. Because Mr. 
I-iivingston has owned very frankly that he had not that confi- 
dence in me which I had a right to expect, he is not a scoundrel. 
I think all this has been very foolish talk, and I will not say 
another word about it, so come, Nella, I wish to see Mrs. Mid- 
^lemay before she returns to the Hall. (Pause, looks at Nella, 
tcho turns atcay.) I can't make you out, Nella, there is some- 
thing you are keeping back from me ; come, what is it ? 

Nklla. Don't ask me ; some other time I may tell you — not 
now; come, Aie will find Mrs. Middlemay. (Music.) (Fan eti- 
ten R. u. E. dressed in rags, hahe in her arms, 

Lucille. All right, just as please ; but you are a strange 
girl, Nella. (Both exit into hovse, Bei:tie enters r. 2 e., 
smoking, sees Fan, and speaks aside, as Fan is looking in win- 
dov},) 

Bertie, (aside, behind Fan). Now, what is the meaning of 
that little game? When you have quite done blocking up the 
^ay, my good woman, I would like a peep myself. (Fan starts, 
Aggers and leans her hack against wiftdow,) 

Fan, (sullenly), I — ^I was only looking for a minnit ; there's 
^0 harm in looking ; a cat may look I, 'spose. 

Bbrtie. Oh, yes, at a king, they say ; but it's exceedingly 
oisloyal for all that. May I ask what you see in my friend, 

Tc* ^^w^^*> t^ admire so much. 

^Aiq-. It's Hewitt, then, that's the name. I was sure on it ; 
that's the name he went by last, and to which he still sticks. 

^BHtie. Has he another name ? 

^ ^^, Never you mind ; p'raps he has, p'raps he hasn't. I 
Y^^ ^ coming here to beg some milk for my young 'un ; but 
(fiugs /^g^ baby) I'd rather die now than ask it of him. 

^^Htie. Don't you like him? 

* a:N". Not at all ; I shouldn't care to face him ; he'^ a hard 
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iiid a deep un ; I wouldn't say, with all his goodness, that 

mind cutting my throat much. 

BRTiE. You have not a groat deal of faith in Miv Hewitt ; 

igh why he should want to cut your throat I can't see ; al- 

igh you would find yourself more comfortable out of the 

Id than in it after that little operation had been performed. 

AN. I know that without your palaver. 

ERTiE. You are poor, unfortunate, driven clean into a cor- 

-the old story. 

IN. What of that ? Will you help me ? 

SRTiB. Of course I will, though 1 am a poor devil myself, 

hat matter. 

LN. Why don't your friend help you? {Jerks her head 

rds House). 

SETiE. So he would, if I were to ask him, for he is a good 

w. 

LN. Is he ? and where 's his gal — Nella — the one he fetched 

T from the " Joiner's Arms " — don't say she's dead please, all 

ice. 

SBTiE. He has a niece living with him — Eleanor ! 

k^. Nella^ we used to call her; I'm glad on it, strike me 

■ — ^babby and all— -but I'm glad on it; how odd — what fun 

fop upon 'em like this, and they never the wiser, {laughs 

SRTiE. Don't you. think you had better go away? 

^:n. Oh, I am agoin' ; I won't hurt anybody's feelings ; its 

niy way to spile anybody's game ; I've stuck to my pals 

Br than they ever stuck to me. {Grossing to r., Bertie /b^ 

^r.). What are you a-foUerin me for? 

SBTiE. lam going to see you down the road a little way. 

><if {sneeringly). How perlite we is. 

2RTIE. Where shall you stop to-night ? 

-ij. A long way from here — this aint the village that'll 

>ae. 

iUTiE. Well, here's \nor\QY {gives coin). Girl or woman, 

over you are, and if you go to the first Inn, and ask them in 

i« Livingston's name to let you stop somewhere till you have 

^, they'll find a place for you and your child. 

^:n. TTou're not a bad sort, and you are his friend, then ? 

'««^ her head towards House). 

aRTiE. Yes ! an old friend. 

^:n. Been across the Herring pond, I 'spose I met him there, 

^8? 

aiRTiK {smiles). Yes! 

^N. What school was yourn, now ? 

BSRTiE {laughing). Old Middlemay's school. 
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Fan. I never heard tell of Middlemays ; it wasn't London lot ? 

Bertie. No — a country 

Fan. Ah, that '^ very different, and though I 've dropped the 
kit of 'em, I must say the London one's air best and safest ; but 
vvliat are you all hanging about here for ? have you repented, 
too, like the rest of 'em? 

Bertie {smiling), A little — not quite. 

Fan. He's a fool to take up with any of his old gang ; he 's 
not so downy a blade as I gave him credit for — not by a long 
shake. Will you take a message to them for me ? 

Bertie. With pleasure. 

Fan. Tell him and her that Fan dropped upon 'em here, and 
tell her — Nella, you know — that though 1 should liked to see her 
agin very much, I went away for her blessed sake ; that I 'm not 
sorry for her luck, and wishing it to last — upon my soul — wishing 
it to last. {Goes r. while speaking. Exit r. u. e.) 

Bertie {JooJcing after her). Poor unfortunate — drifting fur- 
ther out to sea with every tide, and only that frail spar within 
her arriis to cling to, and keep her womanly. 

Nella {enters from House — stops on seeing Bertie). Oh, 
Mr. Livingston — I did not know that you were here. 

Bertie. I hope I have not frightened you? 

Nella. No — not at all. 

Bertie. I am glad I have seen you, Miss Hewitt — for I have 
something of importance to communicate. 

Nella. Not bad news, 1 hope. 

Bertie. Very bad news, p'raps; it depends a great deal upon 
the light in which you — you of all women — regard it. It is very 
likely that I shall go home from here, pack up and leave Deene- 
ford. 

Nella. Not at once ? 

Bertie. Yes, I think at once, Nella — there, don't look alarmed 
at my calling you by that name; it has escaped your uncle once 
or twice, and it is a name T like very much myself; and hence I 
take to it, being a rude, familiar fellow, as you know ! Yes, 
Nella, I will be going away at once unless {pause) you ask me 
to stay! {She shrinks away from him with a startled look.) Unless 
you ask me to stay for your sake — ask me to stay, because I love 
you, and because, you see, in leaving you, Nella, I leave behind 
the one hope that I have ever had in my life. 

Nella {shrinks from him). Oh, why — ^why have you ever 
thought of me like this ? 

Bertie. Because you are a girl devoid of all affectation, sim- 
ple-minded, pure, honest and true. 

Nella {shrinks still further). Don't say any more — for 
mercy's sake — don't say any more. I can never marry you ! I 
— ^I can never love you. 
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IE {hoarsely). Yes, I know that now; of course you 
id I ought to have seen that for myself. I see the im- 
ible inferiority of my position — but, Nella, I only wanted 
e, to change all this, and I could have come back present- 
far more worthy of you {she wrings her hcmds), for I 
been so bad a fellow as people think, remembering al- 
my wildest follies that my poor father was a gentleman, 

I believing that his son would be one also. 

A. Bertie, don't offer me these excuses — me of all 
in the world, whom you would raise from the shadows 
around me. Go, find some one more fitting for you, and 

e to my duties here — you know what I am; why pain me; 

jver be your wife. 

IE. Yes, I know what you are to me. 

A. My uncle ? 

IE. Is a man penitent for all the past, and whom I respect 

I I am proud to call my friend. 

A. Has he told you to speak to me, does he know your 
? 

IE. Yes ! 

A {looks wildly in his face). Has he spoken to you of 
my past life, too ? you. who can easily guess that I have 
een a lady? 

IE. I was to be told all, if you loved me. 
A. So that the love that you had for me might be scared 
)mpletely — as it would have been, Bertie, I pledge you 
or. 

IE. I pledge you my honor, no. 

A. Oh, you do not know — you will never know, I hope ; 
cruel story and I am glad that there is no necessity to 
P it — to ask your charity, your sympathy; perhaps I have 
told you by these words, and if, thinking of them after- 
jrou guess the»truth, why, pity what I have been. 
IE. What has the past to do with me? tell me what it is, 
may show you how I value it against the love I have for 
ih! if you loved me, Nella, ever so little, you would have 
all. 

A. Yes ; I might have done that at all risks, but I can- 
} you. I am sorry — ^very sorry that it has come to this 
on ; I had hoped against it, prayed against it, and thus 
►ared your feelings. I had not expected you to act so 

IE. I am a hasty man — this is only one more mistake. 
A. A mistake from which you will speedily recover, for 
phere apart from mine you will meet the one more fitting 
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E. What my disappointment is, leave me to find out 

If, Nella ; I am not a boy, to forget. We will say no. 

>ut it. (iShe grows faint, staggers a little ; he offers his 

5 A she refuses,) 

L. I am not strong — I have felt ill all the week. 

E. Before I leave, let me at least express my regret at 

tartled you ; I shall start for London to-night, but be- 

) let me echo your wish too. 

What wish. 
E. That in your sphere apart from mine — always apart 
le— you will meet one more fitting for you. 
., {turning her head away). In my sphere I am not 
marry. I beg of you to say no more ; you do not know, 
never know, you know not what I am, what I have 
11 know nothing of my past. 

E. Say no more — say no more ! I can never th^nk differ- 
Du, no matter what you have been ; I only know that I 
with my whole heart and soul. 
.. Here is my uncle. 

(Geoege D. enters l. u. e.) 

;e D., {eagerly). Is it all settled then — is it all ex- 
and you Bertie ? {Looks from one to the other,) 
E. Y ou are mistaken ! don't say any more, please, but 
ella {who grows faint), who is not well, whom I have 
tterly down by my rudeness ; take care of her always, 
(slow music) and don't quite forget me — either of you. 
S'ella in George's arms.) 
JE D. You ! you are going away ? 
e. Yes, for good — for the good of all of us ; {pause) 
3h money is it that I owe you ? 

IE D., {indignantly). What the devil do you mean? 
E. Never mind, I can find out for myself. Good-bye — 
YOU ! {Shakes Geoege's hand as they go towards house; 
clla's hand.) May I, George — ^may I ; for only once in 
-in all my long life. (George assents; he bends over 
es Nella* ow forehead, turns hastily away, while Nella 
>EGE D. exit in house.) 

e. No, it will not do to stay here ; I must start for 
at once ; that is an easy starting point for any part of 
d. 

(Veee enters e. 3 e.) 

Hello, old boy, still here, (looks in his face.) Why, 
lie matter, old fellow ; nothing wrong, I hope ? 
E. No ; only I am tired of Deenef ord, and am off. 
, {surprised). When? 
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Bertie. In about ten minutes. 

Verb. And you would have gone away without saying good- 
bys to us ? What has happened ? 

Bebtie, {bitterly). Yes, it is my style ; and nothing has hap- 
pened. 

Veee. I had hoped you would have stopped, to be of use to 
me. I had fancied lately, Bertie, that I might want your help, 
and you would stand my friend and take my part when others 
fell away from me. 

Bertie. Hello I What's up ? 

Vere. Oh, nothing much ; but I see the danger signal ahead 
of me, and 1 rush on and take no heed of it. 

Bertie. Then there will be a smash presently. Has the 
parson found you out ? 

Vere. I am afraid he has. 

Bertie. What of it ; a few tears and reproaches from Lu- 
cille and all is over — Vere is himself again. There, don't worry 
me with your maudling sentiments, for I can't bear them to- 
day. I must escape them, you and everybody in this infernal 
place. 

Vere, (surprised). And yet you tell me nothing has happened. 

Bertie, (angrily). Well, something has happened and I 
don't see why I should be ashamed to speak of it ; because I 
have asked a woman to marry me, and she has said NO ; be- 
cause I loved that woman — ! What are you glaring at ; you 
don't love her ! You are not in love with every woman in the 
place, I suppose ? 

Vere, (hoarsely). Of whom are you speaking ! 

BsRiTE. Of Hewitt's niece. 

Vere. That — that girl ! 

Bertie, (mocking Vere.) What of that ? that girl, if you 
tell me you have known a better or a purer one, it's a LIE 
which I will not brook. 

Vere. You have asked Miss Hewitt to be your wife. I 
am very much surprised to think that you should have loved 
Miss Hewitt. (Puts his hand to his face.) 

Bertie, (hoarsely). You don't love her ; that was a jest of 
xniue when I asked that question ; now I put it to you seriously. 

Vere, (wildly). Love her ! I don't like her at all. I 
don't believe in her goodness ; I — I could hate her but for 

you. 

Bertie. Ah, you know nothing concerning her ; if you had 
seen her as much as I have, you would love her as I do, and 
forget all the world besides. 1 am a bad man, but I was not 
likely to love anything but the best of women, Vere, and so I 
loved her and lost her. 
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Vbre. It is a positive refusal, of course. 

•Bertie. Yes, there was no hanging back; it was a plain, 
down-right NO, from which the ghost of a chance could never 
rise again ; so I am going away to forget her if I can. 

Vere. You are right ; I know what you feel in the first bit- 
terness of your disappointment. 

Bertie. No you don't ; no one guesses what I feel ; you 
know all, keep it to yourself for my sake ; you will hold aloof 
from these Hewitts, who are strange people, whom you will 
never understand ; but if — if anything should happen to bring 
trouble to them ; if you should hear. of Hewitt or his niece in 
being any way unhappy, you are my brother and must repre- 
sent me. 

Vere, {lights down gradually). Represent you ! In what 
way? 

Bertie. To do your best for them, just as if I were here. If 
trouble should come I rely on your doing all you can for my 
sake, knowing how I loved the woman ; now, good bye ! 

Vere, (shaking his hand.) Good bye, Bertie ! Let me come 
a little way down the road with you. 

Bertie. Well, come along, then, for I have no time to spare. 
(Exeunt r. 2 e. Music. Mother Swipes enter r. u. e., dressed 
in rags^ walks lame^ with sticky and her hair hanging about her 
face.) 

Mother Swipes. This is the place he said ; she's found at 
last, ha, ha, ha I and I'm a lucky woman ! (Stands back of 
stage as Nell a enters from house,) 

Nella. Poor Bertie ! he will never know how much I love 
him, and how my heart is breaking. ( Crosses r. and sits on 
settee,) Oh, my darling, my darling. 

Mother S. (comes down in front of Nella). Why, what's 
the matter with my girl, Nella? 

Nella (starts up with a low cry). Heavens! have mercy on 
me — can it be! (Staggers against tree,) 

Mother S. My own dear gal that is — that was — to think that 
our 'appy meeting has come upon us both, and after all these 
years; it's like a play, my Nella! 

Nella (aghast). You — you are! 

Mother S. (with a leering smile). Yes, that's right. I am 
Mrs. Swipes — tne old Mother Swipes, as the scamps have called 
me all my life. The mother (lowers her tone) who you cut 
away from in Joiners Lane, without saying a good-by to; who 
wished you well, with all her 'art, and never would have blowed 
on you about Graylings, if you'd sarved her well, but you didn't; 
but 

Nella. Say no more here; this is no place for you to enter, 
or for me to listen to you. 
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Mother S. Oh, stop, Nella Duglas; none of these fine airs. 
(Nella utters a low cry^ arid looks wildly around.) I think I 
will go in the house, where it is warmer than here. [Going to- 
wards house As stopped by Nella.) 

Nella. No; it is an honest home, and you sha'n't enter it. 

Mother S. (snarling), I don't see how you could stop me — 
whether you'd have the imperence to stop me, if I said I'd go; 
for, I think, I'm mistress here, and can have my say as well as 
you. Oh, the fine talk of an honest home, too, and the great lady 
we're growed since we broke prison last. (Nella shudders.) 
You'd prefer to hear what I have to say without witnesses, I sup- 
pose, and I never rides contrary, on'y when druv to it by people 
who can't humor me, and when druv, Nella {clutches Nella's. 
arm, who utters a low cry)^ I don't know a bigger devil! 

Nella. What do you want? 

Mother S. O'ny luv, and sumphiny, and confidence, my 
beauty. 

Nella. You think that I am in your power, then? 

Mother S. I am sure on it. 

Nella. I am not so sure, and I am not the child to be terri- 
fied any longer by your threats. I am too well known here, too 
much resgected, for any one to believe a word that you can hiss 
against me; therefore, try and understand that I have no fears to 
be preyed upon, and that there is not a market for you here. If 
you think of dogging my steps, by those means to extort money 
for your silence, lay this to heart. I would prefer to meet the 
worst with which you threaten me, but if you will go away for- 
ever, I will, for the sake of peace, for my uncle's sake, come to 
terms with you, if I can. 

Mother S. Them last few words air the o'ny sensible ones 
I've heerd yet. Well, I want money; I've been turned out of 
Joiners Lane, atid would you believe it in our feller- critters, but I 
was robbed of everything, right afore my eyes, when I had my 
last stroke, and lay in bed with my mouth all a one side, jest as 
if I was a larfing at 'em doing it, and yet I've been true to all on 
'em; never was in a witness box against any one of 'em, in all my 
life, and was always ready to swear anything they wanted of me. 
And now, here I am, a beggar, a'most. If it warnt for the few 
friends left, Nella, I might as well sell matches, or turn into one 
of them awful workusses. 

Nella. How much money do you want to go away with, for 
good, never to come in this direction again in all your life? 

Mother S. All you've got in your pocket, to begin with. 

Nella. That's not much! {Takes money from pockety gives 
it to hery who lifts her skirt and puts it into a big pocket.) 

Mother S. It's worth having, thank'ee. Well, Nella Duglas, 
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think we makes each other out pritty well; now then, go and 
jU that father o' yourn — not your uncle, mind — that I know you 
I well as I know him, and that when my husband was alive, and 
was really Swipe's school in arnest, he was a pet scholar and 
te of the cleverest and deepest. Tell "him that I am here, and 
r £50, not more nor less, I'll never come this way again, and 
ver think of the £100 that I can arn, I dare say, by pinting 
u out to the perliceman. (Nblla shudders,) I'd rather sarve 
friend at any time than the magistrates and judges; greedy 
:>ple would have axed for a 100 or 200, and have got it, and 
»n turned up agin and agin, and allers when they wasn't 
nted, but that ain't my way; you know what I am, he knows 
at I am — afore you was born, my Nella, he knowed me and 
sted in me. 

N'blla. What will you do with the money ? 
Mother S. Start afresh ! set up another school in Liverpool 
hink, for the sake of the fresh hair get around me out of the 
Bet, ware there are always heaps on 'em — little girls, like you 
re onst — and train 'em up with care, to earn their livin* 

^ELLA {puts hands to her ears). Oh ! great heavens, don't 
k like this. Wretch ! can't you turn away and be more like a 
man? No — no — no ! you shall not have the money. I would 
her be found out and dragged away; say that again, and I 
ear you shall never have it. 

Mother S {moon rises), Highty ! tighty ! how you fire up I 
hat's all this about ? My last little remark was only a joke, 
" dear; of course I'm not going to begin again — no, I'm goin' 
Ameriky to see a darter of mine who is gettin' along very 
11; let me see, I think she said her husband was at some beau- 
:il place, called " song-a-song " — no, that's not it — sing-a-sing 
that's it, my dear, where some kind friends had taken a great 
erest in him, and were goin' to take care of him for ten years, 
i that she had gone to some very pritty place called the jfsland 
* six months for the good of her health, though why they 
In't go together I don't understand; but I expect to very soon 
D 'em; so you jest go and tell your father I am here — ah, here 

CDmes! {Looks l.h.) I will jest hide behind this tree, and 
en he wants me, he can call me. {Hobbles off r.u.b., a^ 
lORGE D. enters l.u.e. and comes to Nella.) 
GrEORGE D. {alarmed). What is the matter, Nella ? Are you 

child ? 
Nella. No, no ! but there is one here who has the power to 

us harm, and who has come for money for her silence. 
George D. {greatly agitated). Who is this one ? 
Kslla. Mother Swipes of Joiners Lane — before that time of 
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"WTiitechapel, where all the crime began of which we have re- 
pented. 

George D. Of which we have repented, and by which we 
are ever hounded. What are you looking at ? 

Nella. How pale you have turned ? 

George D. {sternly). It's the moonlight, Nella; how much 
does she want ? 

Nella. Fifty pounds ! 

George D. It will be cheap at that ; you go in the house. 

Nella. I would rather stay with you. 

George D. Leaye this wretch to me. 

Nella (frightened). You — you will not hurt her — she is 
very old and feeble, father, and the past to which she belongs is 
far away, thank God, from both of us. 

George D. What made you think that I should do her 
harm? 

Nella. Oh, I — ^I don't think you will — ^but you look so 
strange ; forgive me, but I — I am afraid. 

George D. [gravely), Nella, my word and honor that I will 
not harm her; that she passes away from here to do all the mis- 
chief that she can, perhaps, and that I will not seek to stop her. 
Think a little better of your father, girl. There now; go, child 
(Jcisaes Tver and leads her to house. She embraces him^ and goes 
in house. Music, He turns and goes towards r. h.) Now, 
Mother Swipes, for you ! 

Mother S. {enters hobbling on r. u. e.). Good evening, 
Greorge Duglas. I hope this is the last game of hide and seek 
which we shall ever play together. You got the best of me four 
years ago; now, I think, it's one to me. 

George D. So, you have found me out ! 

Mother S. Yes. Why have you sent your darter away in 
such a hurry? I'm not going to stqp here (turns to go). Well, 
if I shreek she'll hear me. I know what an awful customer you 
can be. This is not the first time I've met George Duglas, or 
know what he could do. He was transported for fourteen years 
for burglarly with wiolence, and the wiolence killed his man. 

George D. {bitterly). Yes; you know all. And I have 
worked out my sentence, and am back again, and with all the 
bad blood in me still. Now listen to me, and try and make me 
out. Did you ever know me to tell a lie ? 

Mother S. No. 

George D. Then you are safe — safer than you were five 
minutes ago, when it struck me that it was best to kill you, and 
so make an end of it. 

Mother S. Make an end of me, you mean (shivers). Well, 
that's cool and kind; but don't put yourself to so much truble. 
Lor ! how well you look, Mr. Duglas. 
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George D. {with stifled passion), Not that I see what use 
yo»u are in the world, but rather how the world might profit by 
your absence, for you are a reptile, not a woman — a reptile in my 
path, whose life I could crush out, and feel no compunction 
afterwards — rather feel that I was the instrument of an avenging 
maker. 

Mother S. (getting further away). Let us go a leetle nearer 
the house. (Aside,) Oh, lor ! I wish Nella was here. (Aloud, 
Verb enters r. u. e., and stands behind tree, listening,) What a 
bully you are, George Duglas ! 

George D. My name is Hewitt here. 

Mother S. Hewitt, as you say. You needn't fly into a pas- 
sion if I says George Duglas. I don't want to quarrel. I ony 
come 'cause I'm very poor and out of luck, and that a rich friend 
like you can afford to help me. 

George D. You want fifty pounds to keep your tongue still. 

Mother S. I don't say that, for I hate sneaks, and I would 
not be one myself unless druv to it by raging hunger and tempted 
by the reward, which, I dare say, as the law goes, I could get 
easy enough for Nella's arrest; but I am not that kind. One of 
Swipes wunst is allers one of Swipes ; that's our rule while the 
mark lasts. So we stick to one another; and that's why I've 
come to you. 

George D. You're very kind. 

Mother S. No ; it's you as will be that. You can afford an 
old woman fifty pounds. 

George D. To come here never again; to tell no one where I 
am, or where my daughter is; to leave us always to ourselves, 
here or elsewhere. 

Mother S. I never go where I am not wanted — where my 
friends air not glad to see me, and to wish me well ; so when 
shall I have the money ? 

George D. Directly. 

Mother S. George, I'll put your name in my prayers. 

George D. Have you ever prayed in your life ? 

Mother S. No. Have you ? 

George D. Yes; a good deal lately — for another's sake; not 
mine. 

Mother S. (Laughing), Fancy George Duglas upon his 
knees squaring accounts with the Hevins that'll never have any- 
thing to do with him. 

George D. Don't I tell you it is for another's sake. 

Mother S. You mean Nella ? 

George D. Yes I 

Mother S. If you'd been as full of her when she was a kid, 
and not have left her so much, it might have been sumfink to 
brag about, but I don't think much on it now myself. 



Geoege D. I think of her; I live for her ; and now womi 
don't forget wliat I am going to tell you {chitcfies her arm). 

MoTHEK S. Go on then ! I'd rather have your moDey tl 
your talk ; so look sliai-p. 

Gkohgb D. You said I should be the first name in your prayers, 
Mother Swipes ; make me so ; if you ever dream of inter- 
fering here, pray that you may never meet me aeiin in all voi ir 
■wretched life. Betray her, my child, after taking this hi 
money — come again on any pretest whatevei' — or tell Fan aft 
this night, and heaven have mercy ou you ! and keep you fro 
the bitterest enemy that ever sought to strike you doi 
(throwa her off). Now wait here until I return with the mop) 
iE^ita into house. Vere eomea from behind tree and touc' 
Mother Sieipea'' arm; she starts). 

MoTHKB S. Oh Lor ! oh dear, what is that ? "Well, what 
you want? 

Vekk. IIubH 1 don't make a noise but follow me. I want 
have a few words with you. I have heard all ; come qniek, 
won't keep yon a moment. {SxiC b. u. k.) 

Mother B, All right, young man ; oh Lor, I shall be gli 
when I get away from this plac-e, I don't feel the most comfoi 
able, (ifobbles off b. u. e, tis Georr/e D, enters from house). 

Geokge D. Here you are, here is the money, gone ? Oh u 
{looks around) she cannot poesibjy have gone away without t 
money, and ahe is not a woman to be frightened to death by a 
words of mine. ( Calls) Swipes ! Mother Swipes ! 

MoTQEK S. [outside). Coming, George ; commg. {wiiej-SE.u,: 

Geobgb D. (Clutches her arm). Where have you been ? 

Mother S. No where in particular. 

Oeorge D. (Tliruwing her off). Oh, well here is the mom 

Mother S. Fifty pounds? 

Geoboe D. No, a hundred, to show that I serve you fairl 
A foul act in return for this, and I am as doubly hard, as now 
am doubly liberal. 

MoTHEB S. [Leering). Bless you George, you may trust 
you may trust the old mother; bless you both and keep you fro 
iarm, though I wouldn't slay in England if I was you, for an 
money, if 1 cared for Nella. 

Gkorgk D. I don't want your advice. 

AloTHKR S, (Simperinff), All right, I'll say nuifink mc 
licit bless yon. (Sighs, takes out botue and drinks.) How t 
ig-^rl^ moon shines to night, to be sure and makes one's art bea 
!>»" ^ better spear ; good bye old cove, I'm glad we part the bi 
" ^*iend8, good bye. (-EictVs k. u. k., muttering). Good bye a 
-%i^^, good bye t ( Oeorge watches her off JVella enters fn 
■*, lays her hand on his shoulder, he starts and turTUi.) 
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)BGE D. Stand back ! who is it ? {mops his forehead), 
JLA, It is I, father ; I was anxious about you, can we be- 
ler do you think ? Is it worth while to wait here, with the 
1 her hands to our disgrace, do you think that we can trust 

►BGE D. {Hoarsley). If I thought otherwise, she would 
)een lying dead at my feet. 
.LA. Oh ! no, no; not that, for mercy's sake. 
>BGE D. You must be always safe, the prison and you for- 
part; you must give up these Churchill's, whom you love 
sh. 

.LA. Yes, give up everybody but you, and heaven's bless- 
. our efforts to amend, fathev! {his hand on her heady ca- 
y her^ and both going towards house,) Strong in our faith 
3 Still higher to a something better than this life even. 

[Exeunt in house, 
iLLE {enters l. u. e., looking round), Nella, Nella! Where 
e have gone? Good gracious! how late it has grown. I 
r why Vere did not come back to take us home; now I 
lave to run all the way home by myself, and send Theo. to 
[rs. Middlemay {goes r. h., stops suddenly). Why, why, 
•e those two people standing in the lane ? {Looks again,) 
3Ster and Vere — no, it cannot be Vere, and yet it looks 
m — he takes her in his arms and kisses her! Heaven help 
IS Vere {covers her face with her hands^ recovers and looks 
I, they pait — she comes this way; what can she want here? 
Is aside^ Hester enters r. u. e., with long black cloak on^ 
f agitated, Lucille clutches her by the arm, Hester 
s faintly,) Mrs. Churchill, one moment before you hurry 
Prom here — one moment I must have. (Hester tries to 
%ge herself with a Imo cry,) Mrs. Churchill! my brother's 

PER. I — I can't speak now; I am choking, Lucille. Wait 

get home, and I will tell you all. 
tLLB. That man was Vere Livingston. 
FER. Yes, 
[LLE (bitterly), A man who professed a wish to marry 

whose wish I believed; a man who loves you still, comes 
) tempt you from an honest home, and to whom you listen. 
3lp you ! fool ! ! to whom you listen ! {Flings her from 

PER {wringing her hands). Oh! you don't know all. 1 
tell you all now. I have struggled so hard and long; 
e time to speak; don't look at me so sternly {shrinks away 
her). It is Theo's face and you will judge me like him, 
ve no mercy. 
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Lucille {hissingly). He kissed you! By what right did he 
dare thus to insult my brother, and to degrade you in his eyes ? 

Hester. Lucille, he was going away forever; jt was the last 
time he and I were likely to meet in this world; forgive me Lu- 
cille and pity him. 

Lucille. Ask my brother to pity him, not me. I loathe 
Vere Livingston and you, for all the baseness in your hearts, for 
all your cruel treachery towards me. 

Hester. If you would only listen; you think the worst of 
me, as Theo. does by this time. 

Lucille. Theo. knows all then; all has been discovered; the 
duplicity of years, the hidden jest which you have been taught 
to scoff at; the simple earnestness and faith in you which Theo. 
shared, and which you have thus wantonly abused; forgetting 
him and his child in the French romance which has its end this 
day. 

Hester {wrings her hands) . The end of the romance, yes, 
don't you think Theo. will f oygive me ? will he not listen pa- 
tiently to my story — to that story which I have been near telling 
at times — do you think he will forgive me ? 

Lucille (coldly). I do not think he will; a man does not 
easily excuse an offense against his honor. I shall never forgive 
you, Hester Churchill, and yet I have been less wronged, and 
am, I think, more full of charity than he; go back to the home 
that has been outraged by your thoughts, and wait the coming 
of your HUSBAND and your judge — go, I tell you — leave me at 
once, or you will drive me mad. 

Hester (appealingly). But — Lucille — will — 

Lucille (pointing r. h.). GO! I will not listen to another 
word — go! (Hester is repulsed by Lucille. Hester slowly 
exits R. 2 E. Micsic till end of Act, Lucille falls on Settee 
r., covers her face^ sobbing, Nella enters from house, Vere 
with Smith ayid his assistant enter stealthily and remain at 
back^ R. u. E.) 

Nella (musing) . How beautiful the moon shines, how calm 
and how peacefully everything seems, and yet it cannot be our 
home much longer, I'm afraid. (She comes to c. Vere points 
and in a low tone to Smith). 

Verb. There, that is her, the party you are looking for; do 
your duty. 

Smith (comes forward with assistant; one each side q/* Nella. 
Smith r. of her). All right, sir; thanks. (Vere exits quickly, 
R. u. E.) Fine evening Miss Hewitt. I'm speaking to Miss 
Hewitt, I believe. (Nella turns suddenly and starts,) 

Nella. Yes, sir! 

Smith. Otherwise, Miss Nella Duglas, formerly of Joiner's 
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Lane, and so on. I don't think Miss there is much good in de- 
nying it; I don't upon ray word, the case is for too strong; I'm 
sorry, but it can't be helped now. Miss. 

Nella {calmly). What makes you think that I am Nella 
Duglas ? 

Smith. Well, we've been about this job for some time, and 
the proofs are all compact enough. My name's Smith, of the de- 
tective police force, Scotland Yard. You don't remember me, I 
dare say; but I know you. Now take my advice and don't try to 
make out you are any body else, for it may go against you pres- 
ently. You can't rub out that mark on your arm, Nella Duglas; 
we can trace you from Joiner's Lane to the Boarding School, 
and from there here, step by step, and as easily as possible. 
Don't deny it. (Lucille has been listening to all this in amaze- 
ment,) 

Nella. Are you afraid that I shall run away ? 

Smith. Not exactly afraid, but we are generally prepared for 
any little job of the kind. 

Nella. Am I your prisoner, then. 

Smith. Yes, Miss Duglas ; sorry to say as much, but that's 
the fact. 

Nella. And the charge ! 

Smith. Escaping from Graylings ; reformatory ! a little more 
than four years since (holds up the Reward Proclam,ation), 

Lucille. Nella ! ! oh, sir, there must be some inistake ! 
Nella, what Does it mean ? 

Nella, (with emotion). It means. Miss Chuchill, it has come 
at LAST. Oh, my poor father — my poor Bertie. 

George D. {enters from house), Nella, who are you talking 
to {sees Smith, stops suddenly). 

Smith. Good ^evening, Mr. Duglas. It is many years since 
we met, for the matter of that I am sorry we have met now. 

George D. {bewildered). What is this — oh, I see it all, God 
HELD her, and all of us ; Nella, Nella ! my darling, it has come 
AT LAST ! {staggers against porch in great emotion^ head in 
his hands^ recovers). What proofs have you that this is not my 
niece and not Nella Duglas? what 

Nella. {flings herself in his arms^ kisses him). Hush, 
father ! this is of no use, they know everything and there is no 
excuse. 

George D. {whispers). Who told them ? 

Nella, Alas ! I know not ! 

George D. Why don't you take me too, how is it that you • , 
let me escape ? me her accomplice. 

Smith. Well, if you go on like that, it won't be easy not to 
interfere, ho the least said is soonest mended, but we find you 
did not reach Liverpool in the ship until after her escape. 
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Nella. Pray do not say any more, you must be free to 
think, and act for me in prison. 

George D. {embraces her wildly.) Heaven have mercy on 
me. In prison ! you of all God fearing, earnest women in the 
world ! oh, you don't know what I feel, you can't tell what 
agony I am- suffering; what misery I see before her and me — 
what deadly hate and devilish thoughts that will take place of 
the little good that was in me ; but he smites me with his awful 
band, and I fall back to Hell {his head falls on his breast). 

Mrs. MiDDLEMAY, {enters from house). Bless me! Mr. 
Hewitt ! ! what is the matter ? 

George D. Hewitt no longer ; my name is George Duglas ! 
a returned thief from Australia. I tried to be respectable, to be 
honest, to be humble in Heaven's sight, to make atonement for 
the past, and this is my reward ; my girl snatched away from 
me ; taken prisoner by a law, that will have no mercy ; that will 
nevfir understand her — see in her only what she has been, not 
what she is, my Nella I my child ! ! 

Mrs. MiDDLEMAY. Oh, this is terrible ; your's is a great mis- 
fortune, but you should not despair ; you should look forward 
to the time when she is free. 

Nella, {arms around his neck). You must not grieve too deep- 
ly, father. I can bear the worst, if you'll only keep strong and keep 
me strong. After all we are living in deceit, and I had defied 
the laws of my country, much better to work my sentence out ; 
and come back to you the daughter whom you will always love, 
you cannot think how reconciled I have already become to this — 
so you will keep firm, my father, {points to Lucille), you will 
trust in her ! IShe is a friend who will not desert us, who has 
always known what I was {crosses to Lucille). Good bye. Miss 
Churchill, good bye, you will speak kindly to father whem I am 
away from him {kisses her hands, crosess to Mrs. Middlp:may). 
Good bye, Mrs. Middlemay, you have always been kind to us. 

Smith. Come, miss, it's getting late, and we must be off. 

Nella, {goes to her father). Come, father, do not grieve so, 
seeing how all this is for the best. 

George D., {turns quickly and embraces her). No! I'll not 
see that; but I swear never to know rest again — know peace 
again until I have solved the mystery of your arrest. {Suddenly.) 
Stop, I see it all now. Mother Swipes was not here when I re- 
turned with the money. Yes, it is all plain, now; curse him, he 
overheard part of the story, and that old hag told him the rest. 
I see it all; I'll repay his friendship in his own coin, and shall 
have no mercy. He could not trust in you, child, but must sweep 
you from his path, thinking you would not suspect him, and that 
for ever he would be safe from spies. Great heaven! how little 
he knows me. 



Nella, {eagerly). Of whom are you speaking, father? 
Smith. Come, come, Duglas, that won't do; you must be 
oax-ef ul and not utter threats. So come along. Miss, 1 have wasted 
"too. much time already; we must be getting along (slow music). 
INella, {embraces her father). Hush, hush, father! Pray, 
^Hinkofme. Good-bye, father. Dear father. {George staggers 
^'^<xinst porch.) Do not grieve so; be brave for my sake. After 
^t^ ^ trial you will come and see me as often as you can. jf^ood- 
^5^^, father, it may not be for long. You will be kind to him, 
■^i^s (^0 Lucille). Gqod-bye, dear father. {Dries her tears, re- 
^<^'^jyers herself, turns prmidly to Smith.) Now, sir, I am ready! 
\^^oing tcith Smith to r., looking hack at her father, who turns 
^*^<7 holds out his hands.) 

<jeorge D. Nella, my child, must you leave me? {She rmis 
*^ her father, he kisses her wildly.) My God! I shall go mad! 
(,S:mith advances.) Stand back, you shall not take her from me, 
^tie is mine, my child! {Caresses her wildly. Lucille advances, 
^ciys her hand 07i his arm, he looks at her, embraces Nella, then 
'^elea^ses her, Nella goes and stands between Smith and his as- 
sistants. George D. staggers, and falls with his arm across set- 
tee, l. h., Lucille by his side. Mrs. Middlemay, l. 1 e. Nella 
holds out her hands towards her father. Smith points r., with 
right hand, with his left on Nella's shoulder.) 

PICTURE. SLOW CURTAIN. 

END OF ACT. 



ACT FOURTH. 

SIX MONTHS ELAPSE. 



Scene I^Yrst. — Fancy Chamber in Rectory. Window in r. Flat 
used and backed. Door in l. Flat used. Both backed by 
Garden. Covered table and two chairs between window and 
door. Small hand bell on table. Rev. Theo., with overcoat 
on his arm, enters l. d. Flat, with Mrs. Middlemay, loho is 
dressed in deep mourning for the street, leaning on Rev. 
Theo's arm. Music. 

Rev. Theo. {is prematurely old a.nd haggard). It will be 
better for you to remain here with my sister rather than go back 
to the Hall; at least for a few days, until you have recovered 
from the fatigue of your journey {both sit). 

Mrs. M. No, no. I will return to the Hall; it is home; it 
was his home — my poor, poor murdered Vere, who was the one 
comfort of my life. 
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Rev. Thko. You must not despair of fresh comfort in good 
time. 

Mrs. M. Ah ! I will endeavor to listen to your counsel, to all 
your kind words, when I am stronger; not now, when I can only 
think of all that I have lost. What had I ever done to that man, 
or what had my poor boy ever done to him, that he should so 
cruelly take his life ? 

Rev. Theo. Yours is a great sorrow — to you a great loss 
even — but there are those in the world who suffer more, and still 
bear their burdens. Pray remember that, and do not consider 
you are alone in your grief. • 

Mrs. M. What grief is greater than mine ? 

Rev. Theo. Thpre are people who suffer all their lives — who 
find those dearest to them unfaithful and unloving. He, at least, 
loved you. 

Mrs. M. (sighs ; dries her eyes). Yes ! 

Rev. Theo. He might have been spared, and you might have 
found in him a man who deceived you all his life — hidden away 
a secret from you — hated you, perhaps, and wished you dead. 
There are people like that in the world, though you would 
scarcely credit it, Mrs. Middlemay, who give back no affection 
for affection, who cannot understand what mutual confidence and 
faith means, and live a life within a life, where all is mystery and 
you exist not. {Aside,) Oh, Hester ! Hester ! I would rather 
have found you dead, as she found him, than awakened to the 
truth, which for the last six months has bowed me down. 

Mrs. M. You are very kind to me, but T cannot thank you, or 
take solace from your words. 

Rev. Theo. We will talk solace presently {rising). You will 
excuse me now for a short time, Mrs. Middlemay. Let me earn- 
estly recommend you not to distress yourself unnecessarily. 

Mrs. M. {rising), I will try, Mr. Churchill. I will go to Lu- 
cille, poor girl. 5>he has stood this great affliction very well, but 
it was hard to bear. {During speech Rev. Theo. leads her to r. 

1 E. Mrs. M. exits r. 1 e.) 

* 

Lucille enters l. 1 e., dressed in mourning. 

Rev. Theo. {takes Lucille's hand). Why, how pale you 
look, Lucille. Still fretting for him ! - {Impatiently?^ What 
was that man to us ? 

Lucille. That man ! Are you speaking of Vere ? 

Rev. Theo. Yes — one whose whole life was a studied decep- 
tion of you and me — who offered you his hand tliat he might be 
near to my wife, tempting her from all that she had sworn to 
in God's House. He has left to me a legacy of life-long misery. 

Lucille. Death should cancel all ill feelings, Theo. I thought 
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lat I never could forgive him, till I looked into his poor dead 
ice, and then I only knew him for the man I loved. 
Rev. Theo. You are a woman, and the evil he has done to 
)u ends with his helplessness; it begins with me. Have you 
I'given her, too ? 
Lucille. Yes, I think I have. 

Rev. Theo. You cannot understand human nature, Lucille, 
think it possible for me to sit down in this house with a 
►man who has systematically closed her heart against me; God 
Ip rae ! loved passionately that man. She or I leave this 
Lise (shudders). It drives me mad to see her day after day, 
i remember how I loved her. 

r^tJCiLLE. Your pride has been cruelly wounded, I own ; but 
i is a weak woman ; more than that, I believe she is a penitent 
man. Theo., you are acting hastily and in passion. 
Rev. Theo. My passion has burned itself out, Lucille, but 
:iu8t have peace or die. 

Lucille. Is this the beginning of peace, then ? 
FJ,EV. Thko. Yes ; I have done with her forever. 
Lucille. Pray reserve your judgment until you have seen 
ster. 
1?4ev. Theo. I am not speaking rashly and I wish you to see 

Lucille. I ? 

Rev. Theo. I would spare myself and her a scene ; it will be 

iter. It will be much better for her to go back at once to her 

ther's at Wilton, and she will hear from my solicitors concern- 

^ settlements in the course of a few days. 

Lucille. . And — the child ! 

Rev. Theo. Will remain here with you for its guide and 

xnsellor. 

r^vciiahE, (with feeling). I cannot take that message to your 

^e ; I am not strong enough for such a task, and she is in great 

Tible. 

Rev. Theo. Yes ; her best friend is dead, and she loved him 

I ^ before she knew me ; but I cannot allow that grief to 

lid between me and my resolutions. I am doing nothing in 

i.lice, although you speak as if I were.. I know her story ; I 

ci.rd it all from Nella Duglas' father. Nella knew the secret 

IMrs. Churchill's love for Vere Livingston, and discovered that 

^y met in the gardens of my house when you and I were en- 

ged elsewhere. She was a wild, foolish girl, with no knowl- 

^e of life, and she exacted from them a silly promise not to 

Set again if she made no use of the discovery. In time Vere 

yingston found out the secret of Miss Duglas' early life, and 

-^Dg a thorough villain — 
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Lucille, {holding out her hands). No, no ! he was not 

lolly bad. Spare me who loved him ; spare him, lying dead 

his grave {sits at table). 

Rev. Theo. {as if not interrupted during his speech). And 

ing a thorough villain, and finding that child in his way, who 

ght at any moment strip him of his mask, he betrayed her to 

e law. 

Lucille (agitated^ rocks herself to and fro). Oh, I cannot 

lieve it. Do not say any more against him ; you never knew 

w well I loved that man {passionately), I will not hear any 

Dre. 

Eev. Theo., {pacing stage). You forced it from me ; I do 

t wi/sh to speak of him, or her, ever in this house again, after 

e has gone, to hear his name. You think too seriously of this, 

icille ; go, please, and send Mrs. Churchill to me. 

Xucille {rises). Ah, Theo., do not be harsh with her. Pity 

r weakness ; remember she is your wife ; be gentle to her for 

ur boy's sake, Theo. I will send her to you at once. {Mcit b. 

B.) 

Hev. Theo. This misery must end to-day. I cannot bear to 
Dk at her pale face, knowing how she loved that man. (Hester 
ters B. 1 E. slowly, sLonv music.) 

Hester. You sent for me, Theo. I 

Hev. Theo. Silence, please. I am going to speak at once, 
►n't interrupt me. Please be seated. {Motions her to chair ^ 
e leans against chair,) I do not wish to wound your feelings, 
rs. Churchill, by accusations; therefore, you will spare your- 
If and me, by simply listening to my wishes. 

Hester. But you do not know 

Hev. Theo., {coldly motions her to stop). Let me finish, 
ease. I will make this interview brief. I am aware of your f re- 
lent meetings with Vere Livingston, and of your love for him, 
d as that cannot be excused in any way, pray, insult me not 
•^ alluding to it further. I wish, Mrs. Churchill, to be spared a 
ene. You are, doubtless, prepared for all that I have to say, 
L that T wish should be done to promote our future peace. 
Jester looks at him, startled.) There can be only peace of mind 
Lth you and me, apart from each other. We can, I hope, with- 
it scandal, go our separate ways. There is nothing in this house 
r you to stay for, and your presence here would but add im- 
ensely to my trouble. Now, I ask you, as a favor, to go away 
lietly and uncomplainingly, *and leave me to myself. 
Hester {in great emotion). Is there nothing that can be 
►ne? Oh! if you would listen to my story; if you icould only 
ast in me for the future, and learn to forgive, in time, the cruel 
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Bxv. Thbo. Pray, do not think, for a moment, that I can 
Brlook your fault. I could oot liBten to a single word of that 
(1^, wherein aliar was the hero, and I thedupe; and yon could 
more bring back my love, than you could bring back to life 
%.t poor coward who blasted your happiness and mine. But I 
mid spare every reproach, if you would only go away at onoe, 
thout a word. 

Hkstbk (eUtrthd). At once 

Eisv, Tbbo. If it would not trouble you too much ; or, if you 

•■«]d prefer to remain here, I have no objection to withdraw 

3 leave you to yourself. 

Bestkr (faintly). I — I will go, sir; it is fit that I should go, 

fc yon, of course, 

Ekv, Tueo. Thank you; tlie carriage is waiting to take you 

"Wilton as soon aa you are ready. Next week my lawyers will 

Seive instructions to draw up a deed of separation, in which you 

11 find that I have not acted illiberally towards you. I do not 

v-ak that I need to take up your time longer ; everything is ex- 

■.ined, I bone. 

Ekstek. I — I have explained nothing 

KEev. Tueo. Lucille will teii me your stoiy when I ask for it. 
Beester (going toieards a, 1 h.). I shall see you again, I hope, - 
ffore I go. 

Kev. Thbo. Certainly, if you wish it. (Both bme, Hkstkb 
tls K. 1 K.) Tt is better we should part. I ara glad this inter- 
sw ia over, for it has almost unnerved me. (Lucille e7itera 
1 E.). I have seen Mrs. Churchill, and she agrees with me 
at it IS better to part. 

I.DCILLK. Poor Hester, I pity you, with all my heart. You 
"^e not heard her story, Theo. ; it might have aroused your 
iy — your sjTnpathy for her. 

Kev. Theo. My pity — nevkb. You are like all women, Lu- 
Je. Where is your sympathy for me {sinks on chair) and ray 
liction? Great heaven 1 cannot you see that I need more pity 
an she does; and yet, you plead for her who has bowed me 
"wn so low. (Bows his head on his amis on t/ie table.) 
luciLLK (btnaing oner hhn). My poor Theo,, you have my 
•mpathy with your great trial — my^pity. It is for your sake 
Bt I am pleading for her. You have loved her very much, and 
Jou were to forgive her all the past, it would be better for 
•or future, I am assured. 

Hbv. Theo. (raising his /lead). I will neveu forgive her. She 
■ « proved false to me; and had she been fifty times more dear, I 
«3nld have hade her leave the home she had disgraced. 
IcciLLE. Not disgraced I 
3{et. Theo. Disgraced in thought! She must suffer; ills 
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the penalty of her folly to suffer and repent. Great Heaven ! 
mrould you have her glad that I am left desolate : would you 

(Hbsteb enters 'r.I.i^.^ dressed for traveling^ foUoioed by Nurse 
who carries a Baby, Rev. Theo. receives her coldly.) 

Hesteb {faintly), . We are ready ! 

Rev. Theo. We ! I presume Mrs. Churchill has not the in- 
discretion to think that the child can accompany her. 

Hester. You — you did not say, sir, anything about the child, 
and baby is ' too young to be left entirely. I thought for a 
month or so you — that you would let me have him — I was aware 
that as he grew up it would be your place to see to his welfare — 
but I fancied that you did not wish to separate mo from him 
yet. 

Rev. Theo. He will be well looked after here, Madam; Lu- 
cille will be Tike his second mother. 

Hester {going to the Baby), Yes ! he will be tauglit to love 
you, Lucille, better than me, and in time {in agitation) — in time 
he will scarcely know who I am when kept away too long from 
mamma ! [Kisses Baby in the Nurse's arins,'\ 

Rev. Theo. Take the child away, Nurse ! 

Lucille. No! let it stay here. {Takes Baby and sits at 
table), I will take care of him for a few moments — you may go, 
Nurse ! [Nurse exits r.1.e.] 

Rev. Theo. Lucille will write to you frequently concerning 
the child's health. 

Hester. Yes, but you do not consider how young he is, how 
a baby of his age is always tied up with its mother. 

Rev. Theo. You do not consider my affection for the child, 
Mrs. Churchill, and how he is the only thing that I have left in 
the world to strive for and love. My boy is not safe with one so 
weak, and I must watch over and protect him. 

Hester. Oh, Lucille, I think you have forgiven me — at least 
you understand me, and have some woman's feelings for my 
position now; speak for me. {Pleading to her,) Please say 
something to subdue the cruel resolution of that man. [Lucille 
about to speak. Rev. Theo. stops her. 

Rev. Theo. {in passion). I will not have it ! I will listen no 
longer ! Woman ! you try me too much ; you will not under- 
stand that I am suffering too— and that I am acting mercifully 
to let you go away without a curse upon you; do not seek to 
lower me by goading me to passion, but leave me to my desola- 
tion and spare me your further presence here; if there is any 
sorrow at your heart for all the wrongs you have heaped upon 
me, show it by leaving this unhappy house. 

Hester, tf there is sorrow ? Oh, sir, if I could live back the 
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past — ^if 1 could begin again — ^if you would not thrust me from 
your doors without the one link that holds me on to life. 

Rev. Thko. To live back the past is impossible, Mrs. Church- 
ill, therefore regrets are useless. Let me ask you as a favor to 
withdraw. 

Hesteb {tremulo music), I will go. But if you would only 
say, sir, that you do not believe me wholly guilty — {He turns his 
back to her,) Oh, Mr. Churchill, I have enough to try me with- 
out your scorn. You will think more charitably of me when 
this passion has subsided — it is a hasty resolution that separates 
me from my child ; you could not have thought of that before. 

Rev. Theo. Pardon me ! but the boy was my first thought. 

HsstEB {sighing). Well, then, I will go away alone; it is 
your wish, and you are master here. But it is your promise that 
he — he should see me now and then ? 

Rev Theo. Yes! 

Hbsteb. Thanks ! You are justified in setting me apart from 
you, and I ask no mercy {goes towards l. h.). I am going — sir 
— at once. {Tunis ; looks at hdby ; with a low cry^ rushes and 
clasps it to her breast / kisses it wildly and sobs bitterly). Oh, 
my little Theo ! I am sure you will forget me ; I am sure that 
yotf will always be kept away from me; they will not think of 
me ever again when I have gone away. {Kisses baby wildly ; 
weeps bitterly. Rev. Theo. paces stage; stops suddenly and 
snatches child from her). 

Rev. Theo. See her, Lucille, to the carriage; she will go away 
now if she has any thought for us. 

Lucille. Oh, Theo. ! 

Rev. Theo. Do what I tell you, Lucille. (Lucille turns and 
supports Hester who is sobbing bitterly, going towards l. Hes- 
ter turns and holds out her hands to him, ; he repulses her ; 
she exits l. 1 e., leaning on Lucille. Rev. Theo. rings bell on 
table. Nurse enters r. 1 e). Here, Nurse, take the baby to the 
nursery. ( Gives it to the Nurse, who takes it and bows, JEJxit 
Nurse r. 1 e). I am glad she has gone. It was a hard struggle, 
but it is over with now. It was her own fault. She was false 
to me; she was false to me ! {sits at table), - 

Lucille {enters l. 1 e., comes to Theo.) . She has gone, Theo. 
I think you nave been too hard, brother. 

Rev. Theo. Think so, if you will, but do not distress me with 
your thoughts ; and, I beg of you, be silent concerning all that 
has occurred to-day. 

LuBiLLE. His death should have rendered you more merci- 
ful. 

Rev. Theo. I should have been more merciful if he had lived, 
for then I should have obtained a divorce, and then those fond 
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lovers could have spent the remainder of their wretched lives in 
happiness, and forgotten you and me. 

tiUCiLLE. Oh, Theo. I do have some thought for others. You 
have h^d your way, and she is gone. 

Rev. Theo. Yes, she has gone ! and if you will leave me to 
myself, I shall be better — much better. I have forgotten to tell 
you that Mrs. Middlemay is here and waits anxiously to see you. 

Lucille. I will go to her. {Goes to him and kisses his fore- 
head), I am going now, Theo. 

Rev. Theo. Very well. (Lucille kisses him again^ and 
exits L. 1 e. slowly, Theo. sits with his head in his hands at 
table ; rises and looks at window ; staggers hack in fright at sight 
of Bertie's appearance at the window^ and gasping), Vere 
Livingston ; it is his face, or I am going mad. (Chord.) (Bertie 
shakes the loindow, which opens, and enters dressed in mourning,) 
Keep back ! What is it ? Who are you ? 

Bertie. It is I, Bertie Livingston. You need not be afraid. 

Rev. Theo. (recovering), I am not afraid of any man. What 
do you want with me ? 

Bertie. Your help ! 

Revs Theo. Why did you come in like this ? 

Bertie. I thought it possible you might say, not at home to 
me, if I came to the door. So came this way, to be sure you 
were in. 

Rev. Theo. I am not in the habit of lying. 

Bertie. You would have seen me then ? Thanks. 

Rev. Theo. You were saying that you required my help. 

Bertie. Yes ; it is a painful story, and I have scarcely cour- 
age to begin (sits right of table,) 

* Rev. Theo. I am in no mood for painful stories, Mr. Livings- 
ton. 

Bertie. But this is nothing new. I understand you, Mr. 
Churchill, and am very sorry — more sorry than you would care 
for me to express. 

Rev. Theo. I am not aware that any particular misfortune 
has occurred to me. 

Bertie {motions him, to sit; he does so). She has left you — 
poor woman ; has she not ? 

Rev. Theo. {annoyed). How ! how dare you think or say 

Bertie. It is no good evading a subject like this, however 
delicate it may be ; you and I have a great deal to face, before 
my brother's death dies out of the memory of the people here ; 
I have come to talk the matter over with you. 

Rev. Theo. Why do you link our names together in this 
way? 

Bertie. You have lost a wife whom you loved, and I a 
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brother who was dear to me ; you lost your faith in her at the 
time when I lost my faith in him, and we are linked together in 
sorrow by the death of one who. might have lived to become a 
better man. 

Rev. Theo. Knowing how much he sought to injure me, do 
you expect me to grieve for him ? 

Bertie. I think that my injuries were as great as yours ; he 
meant harm to you, but he was not successful ; hence your in- 
juries may be recovered from ; but Mr. Churchill, he has blasted 
my whole life, taken away the one hope that I ever had, and left 
me not one chance of happiness in the whole world. * 

Rev. Theo. I do not understand — was he a traitor to you, 
too? 

Bertie. No matter, sir ; I did not think he was so weak un- 
til that villain told me all the truth in his mad rage. 

Rev. Theo. George Duglas? 

Bertie. Yes ! George Duglas ! 

Rev. Theo. Did he seek you out, too ? 

Bertie. Yes ! 

Rev. Theo. Where is he now ? 

Bertie. I don't know ; I hope that I shall find him, and 
drag him from his hiding-place. I — I can have no mercy on 
that man; despite his sense of injuries received, I feel that I hate 
him, and that my hate will run him to earth for all his cunning. 

Rev. Theo. And yet that man saved your life ! 

Bertie. Aye ! but he took Yere's, poor fellow, and to think 
my last words were a curse upon him for all the harm he had 
done me ; he even knelt at my feet and I would not forgive him, 
and when I was still reproaching him in my heart I heard of his 
murder in the woods. (Dashes his hand across his eyes^ rises 
and paces stage). 

Rev. Theo. When did you see your brother last ? 

Bertie. At Kliston ; I met him there and. we quarrelled for 
the first and last time in our lives. 

Rev. Theo. In what way is it possible .for me to help you ? 

Bertie. Simply by holding your tongue and sparing my 
aunt ; she is heartbroken enough without fresh facts to dismay 
her, and you are her friend as well as mine. My aunt, as you 
know, was wrapped up in the virtues of her nephew ; he was her 
idol, she thought him the best and most honorable of men, let 
her think so still. 

Rev. Theo. Sir, you offer me an insult by asking me to make 
that man a hero. 

Bertie. Think what you will of Yere — ^but I am pleading in 
defense of an old woman ; let her keep him in the bright light 
wherein he always stood in her eyes; for the old lady's sake, Mr. 
Churchill, if you please. 
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Rev. Theo. I cannot help you in this matter. 

Bertie. Then, sir,' favor me by keeping away from the Hall; 
i respect your sorrow, but you must respect ours; you would be 
less a man to add to an old woman's agony; the shock would kill 
her, for she was very fond of him; I cannot believe that it is 
worth your while to tell everybody the reasons which have part- 
ed you and Mrs. Churchill. 

Rev. Theo. (rises and going l.) I am the best judge of my 
own affairs; I have an engagement, so please excuse me, Mr. 
Livingston, I wish you a good morning, (both boWy Rev. Theo. 
exits L. 1 E.) 

Bebhe. a hard man that Mr. Churchill, a most unforgiving 
man. (Mrs. Middlemay enters quickly e. 1 b., and throws her 
arms around Bebtie's neck.) 

Mrs. M. (weeping.) Oh, Bertie, you have come back again. 

Bertie. Yes, dear aunt. 

Mrs. M. Never to leave me any more — to take his place and 
let me think he lives again in you ? 

Bertie. Yes; I will be the good fellow that he was, if I can. 

Mrs. M. Have they found the murderer ? 

Bertie. Not yet. 

Mrs. M. Was it that man, Duglas ? I see nothing but his aw- 
ful face; Did he think that Vere — our Vere, had been in any way 
the cause of his daughter's sentence ? 

Bertie. He might have thought so; he was a strange man; 
but you must rest, aunt; you must talk no more of this now; 
you will return with me to the Hall. 

Mrs. M. Yes, yes; I will try to become reconciled; it is the 
will of Heaven. ( Goes to door inflate he supporting her). 

Bertie. Yes, dear aunt; and when you have rested you will 
feel better. (Mcuent door in flat.) 

George D. (enters r. 1 e., followed by servant. Geo. D. is 
dressed as a country gardener^ with whiskers^ an old man disguised) 
Pr'aps the lady inside may know summat on it. (Scratches his 
head.) If ye'U ask, please. (Servant exits l. 1 e. Geo. T>. looks 
around; Lucille enters l. 1 e., followed by servant.) 

Lucille. I was not aware my brother intended to change his 
gardener, but if you will call to-morrow, I will let you know. 

George D. But I ha' been engaged, marm, and doant like 
this way of bein' treated. 

Lucille. I am sorry ; perhaps as you have walked a long 
way you would like a glase of ale, 

Geo. D. Aye, marm ! thankee, I should. 

Lucille, Mary, fetch some ale and then try and find your 
master and tell him he is wanted. (Servant exits l. 1 e., and 
returns with ale; puts it on table^ and exits l. 1 b. Geo. D. goes 
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stealthily about stage — looks out of door and window — Lucille 
looks startled— he takes off wig and whiskers — Lucille utters a 
low cry — chord,) 

George D. Miss Churchill, don't be dismayed at the sight 
of me again, I have felt that I must see you, before they hunt 
me down : in mercy listen to me, if you can. 

LuciLLLE, {leaning against jfat), George Duglas (looks at 
him in horror*) you, of all men in the world to come to me ! 
you dare — you dare to thus defy me ? (she attempts to ring beU 
on table — he catches her by the arm and stops her). 

Georgs: D. What would you do ? 

Lucille {indignantly,) Alarm the house, and denounce 
you. 

George D. Presently you shall, if you wish — he was your 
lover, and no one has a greater right to give me up to those who 
are seeking for me, but you must hear me first. 

Lucille. Why should I listen to so great a villain, so cruel 
and bloodthirsty a coward as you are ? You killed Vere Livings- 
ton, and you come to me for safety. 

Geo. D. No, I do not come for safety. (Releases her,) It 
matters not, so far as I am concerned, whether I am dead or 
alive, my days of peace are closed and I would as soon end them 
on the gallows as in bed ; if it were not for Nella ; Madam, I 
have come hundreds of miles to see you and your brother ; you 
whom she loved so much, may I speak of her before you give 
me up ; for heavfen's sake let me speak. 

Lucille (hesitating). Go on sir, I am listening. (Geo. D. 
hands her a chair and sits by table,) 

Geo. D. Miss Churchill, I have come to plead for her ; to beg 
you to remember her, my poor suffering child ; she is not to 
blame, and you I hope, will not be hard upon her. 

Lucille. What do you expect of me ? What can you ex- 
pect after all that has occured ? Did you take into consideration 
in your awful malice the misery that would fall to my share ? 
I — I don't think that I can bear to hear you say another word. 

Geo. D. Pray keep strong ; I am not speaking for myself, 
but of Nella. 

Lucille. All that can be done for your daughter will be 
done, my brother is trying all he can to get her pardoned, and I 
have no doubt but that he will succeed. 

Geo. D. Yes, yes ; but your brother is not yoUrself, and I 
have not, — she has not much faith in him, it is for you that she 
will grieve in her lonely cell ; that she must pass six long weary 
years unless she gets pardoned. It is for you she will grieve if 
she never hears from you, and your face sheds not a gleam of 
light within her prison walls. Madam she had lived for you so 
long, that it will break her heart to think you care no more for 
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her ; do not visit my sins upon her who suffers so much ; but 
for her sake be merciful. 

Lucille. I have no intention of forgetting ISTella, but I will 
promise nothing ; least of all will I pledge one word to you. 
(Geo D. kneels at her feet, Lucille rises quickly and repulses 
him in horror,) Don't stoop to me, don't thank me, villain, but 
go. I — I feel that I ought to have your blood for his ; if you 
remain, my resolution changes and I give you up. 

Geo. D. I don't care for my life — I feel that I shall never see 
JSTella again ; you could break to her by degrees the fact that he 
was dead, and that I had been hanged for killing him. It would 
have become a story of the past by the time that she was free. 

Lucille. Man, why will you talk to me like this ? You 
know that he was dear to me. 

Geo. D. Yes, at the last ; when it was too late, I remem- 
bered it. 

Lucille. And you were sorry that you killed him, let me 
hear you say, that you are repentant for your awful ciime. 
{wildly,) Sometimes I think that you could not have been cruel 
enough to slay him, unaimed. v 

Geo. D. Do you think so charitable of me even now ; ISTella 
was right — you are nearer the angels than the rest of us. Yes, 
I am sorry, intensely sorry ; it was a madman^s hasty blow, not 
the act of an assassin. 

Lucille. Heaven forgive you. (Sinks on chair,) 

Geo. D. Amen ! 

Lucille. Now depart, I — I can not give you up, or step be- 
tween you and your repentance ; but go, I can not endure the 
sight of you. If there is any respect or pity for me in your 
heart, you will leave me without another word. 

Geo. D. Not without a word of gratitude ; not without a 
hope that you will take this money in trust for Nell a, till she is 
free. I dare never see her again from this time. I pass away 
from her life completely. (Ihkes large pocketbook full of 
notes from his pocket ; she waves him off in terror,) 

Lucille (rising). No — no — no ! I will not touch it — go ! 
you are driving me mad ; I will accept no office from you. (Sinks 
back in chair,) Leave me, I pray you. (Covers her face,) 

Geo. D. Miss Churchill, for her sake. I beg of you to take 
it, for her sake. (Drops the money in her lap, and exits quickly 
through wijidow,) 

Lucille. No — no I I cannot (raises her head and looks 
around). Gone? thank Heaven (sees th£ money — shudders), I 
will not accept this charge (goes towards window). Come back, 
come back (pause), and yet why should I not? (holding money 
in her hand). Yes, I will take it in trust for Nella's sake (goes 
towards e. 1 b.). Poor Nella ! for your sake. (Mcits k. 1 b. 
Clear table and chairs. Change Scene.) 
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Scene Second. — Half Prison Flat in \th Grooves l. h. to c. of 

stage. Three Cell Doors in upper portion of Flat used and 

backed by Frison Interior, Platform and steps behind leading 

to stage for Prisoners to use. Built Platform and Railing 

in front of upper cell doors used. Built Stairway from plat- 

form up and down half way to stage^ the other 2^ortion of it 

running R. h. doion to stage. Half Prison Flat set oblique 

from flat centre to r. 2 e. A Prison Railing about 9 feet high 

set in front of oblique Prison Flat the same length. Gate in 

railing joining c. flat to he used, Lock on gate, Workpig 

Clock in upper portion of Prison Flat behind railing r. h., so 

a« to be seen by audietice^ Three Cell Doors on dipper platform, 

are numbered from the centre thus^ 113, 114, 115. Three Cell 

Doors in lower portio?i of flat are numbered thus^ 116, 117, 

118. Long Bench behind railing r. h. for the Prisoners, 

Bench for two persons set l. 2 e. oblique. Prison Desk and 

Chair R. 2 e., Book^ Pois^ Ink and Paper on it. Bunch of 

Keys for Matron. Large Bell for Prompter, Numbers for 

Prisoners'* arms^ one numbered 113 /or Neixa. Seioing work 

and materials for Prisoners. Permit for J ailor. Parchment 

• with Seal for Jailor. Sloio Music at Rise of Curtain, and 
continued till Prisi07iers are put in the cells. Prisoners discov- 
ered seated, sewing behind railing, Mrs. Curtis, the mat- 
ron, discovered seated at table r. 2 e. Short pause. Bell strikes 
One, Prisoners rise and fold their work. Bell strikes T'welve 
d* clock. Clock on the Flat points ^o 12. Prisoners form in 
line, so the audience can see the numbers on iheir arms. Mat- 
ron unlocks gate of raiUngy and stands side of door ichile the 
Prisoners go in single file to their respective cells ; she locks 
them in their cells, and returns to desk. Jailor enters l. 2 e.. 
followed by Lucille a7id Bertie. Jailor hands the Permit to 

Matron, which she reads, 

• 

Matron. All right, sir ! (Jailor exits l. 2 e.) Please be 
seated (motions Lucille and Bertie to bench l. it.; they sit ; 
Matron takes her key and ascends stairway and ^mlocks cell 
door of 113). DuGLAs, visitors have come to see you ; are you 
ready ? 

Nella {inside of cell), Ob, yes ! I'm ready, Mrs. Curtis, 
quite ready. 

Matron. I hope you feel well enough, Duglas ! 

Nella {still in the cell). Yes, I feel much stronger, thank 
you. I — I am quite prepared {enters slowly from cell, with her 
head bowed and her hands crossed hi front. Slow music. She is 
dressed in brown serge drBss, white cap, blue checked apro7i, and 
No, 113 on her r. arm. Matron precedes her down stairway 
and unlocks gate, Nella steadies herself coining down stair- 




'21 1 ^^ if feeling faint^ passing through gate^ and stands against 

Ming facing audience. Matron /ocA:5 the gate and goes towards 
\k R. H. when in c. speaks, 

IMatron. The prisoner is ready to receive you. (Sits at desk 
2^^r^(^ commences to write, Lucille and Bertie rise and cross to 

:ella ; sh^ raises her head and looks at them^ then lowers it 

ichly again on seeing Bertie.) 

Nella. Bertie — Mr. Livingston — I — 

Lucille (passes her hand to Nella who takes it). You are 
"W^ell, Nella, I hope. I thought I would take advantage of the 
first day allowed for visiting you. Mr. Livingston was kind 
enough to offer to escort me. 

Nella (raising her head). Ah, Miss Lucille, I am so glad 
you have come ; I dared to hope that you had not forgotten me; 
but I — I thought Mr. Churchill would have come with you, or 
perhaps my father. 

Lucille. Mr. Churchill is not well and he is busy ; very 
busy with Mr. Livingston in endeavoring to obtain an alteration 
in your sentence. He bade me tell you, Nella, that he does not 
yet despair of impressing the Secretary of State with the 
peculiar nature of your case ; but hopes that you are resigned 
in case his efforts should prove unavailing. 

Nella (sadly), I am resigned, but — 

Lucille. Still I do not think he would have entrusted me 
with this message without he had great hopes of the result. 

Bertie (in low tone to Lucille). Do not speak too confi- 
dently ; it is impossible to say whether there is one hope for her 
yet. 

Nella (turns her head sadly away), I do not think there is ; 
I would rather think there is not ; I have accepted my sentence 
as a just one and do not complain. I was false to the laws and 
I suffer for it. Tell me all that you know of my father. (Ber- 
tie and Lucille look at each other in confusion ; she raises her 
head quickly and faces them,) He is dead ! you have come to 
to tell me so (wildly). Don't keep me in suspense but let me 
know the worst, 

Bertie. No ; he ia not dead, Nella (she shrinks from, him). 
He is abroad, we think ; he has been distressed in mind about 

you. 

Nella (sighing). Poor father ! 

Bertie. And has left a great portion of his money in Miss 
Churchill's hands for you, lest he should never see you again. 

Nella. Ah, dear father ! his nervous fear lest he should die 
before my time was out, and I should be left unprovided with 
money, as well as friends, in the future life beyond this — always 
his first though! for his daughter. If 1 could only know that my 
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yers are being heard in Heaven for that poor penitent, and 
,t in some wise way Heaven gives him patience. I — I hope 

1 see him now and then, Mr. Livingston ; he liked you very 
ch, and was always grateful for your generous thoughts of 
1. 

3bbtie. I have not seen him. 

^KiiLA. Why not ? 

Bbbtie. He has gone away, Nella; it is impossible to find him. 

STella (excited). What makes him hide away from all who 

3w him at his best? He will brood on this Ust disappoint- 

nt which has separated us until his heart breaks or his mind 

'€S way. Miss Churchill, you have seen him ; he gave you 

i money with his own hands. 

Lucille. Yes ; I have seen him. 

^^ELLA. How was be looking ? What did he say of me ? Did 

not send me any message ? 

Lucille. He was excited, Nella ; he could think of nothing 

t you and your future, and he left with me in notes nearly 

enty thousand pounds ; it is of the disposal of this sum that I 

sh to speak, Nella ? 

Nella, (impatiently). Some other time ; put it in the bank; 

'^e some of it, all of it, if you like, to those who want money; 

^e it — no, no, it is his after all, and we must be careful of it 

- he comes back ; but you have not told me how he was look- 

Lucille. Ill and worn. 

Nella. He will be here next visiting day ; he will never be 

le to keep away from me unless — unless^ (sAe looks eagerly/ at 

2m) — there is something more about him which you know and 

lich in your false kindness you keep back from me; there is — 

2re is — I see it in your faces. ( Clasps the railing and beats 

3m wildly,) 

Matron, (looking up). You must not go on like that ! Dug- 

I? (Nella drops her hands and bows her head ; Bertie 

^rns greatly moved,) 

Nella. You will tell me what has become of him ? 

Lucille. We do not know ; he has become very strange ; 

i are not his friends any longer, Nella. 

Nella, (sighing). Ah ? I see ; my imprisonment has unset- 

5d his mind, and he has spoken hastily and offended you, or 

rhaps you, sir. (To Bertie.) 

Bertie. Yes, Nella ; he has offended me beyond all hope of 

rdon. 

Nella. Beyond all hope of pardon ? It must have been a 

ave offense, then, for you used to like him, sir ; he saved your 

2 too ; and you might have looked over any fault of his in 
ttitude for that act. 
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niciLLE. Pray say no more. 

Fella. Miss Churchill, I plead for him, because Mr. Living- 
i. understands him better than the rest, and he should remem- 
that my father is a childless old man, unable to reconcile 
.self to my loss. (Proudly.) What is this grave offense 
t he has committed ; I have a right to ask it. 

iUCiLLE, (agitated). He 

(ebtie. He shared a secret with you that affected my family 
. Miss Churchill's, and in betraying it, Nella, in his mad re- 
ge against the hand that had been raised against you — my 
>r brother's hand — he brought sorrow and disgrace to all of 

^:eIjJjA^ (surprised). The hand raised against nie ! Your 

ther Vere's ? 

(ebtie. Yes. 

5'ella. Ah»! I see it all now ; and my poor father turned 

anst him ; poor fellow ! I'm sure he's sorry, very sorry now 

i so there are no more secrets left; and you ? (Turning eag- 

f to Lucille). And you and he are parted ; it is all broken ; 

then 

jUCILle. Hush, Nella, please, you must not say any more. 

!^ella. But 

liUCiLLE. But you wound me terribly ; I hope you are not 
eving at this great misfortune of your life, 
N^ELLA. I am npt grieving, I am glad that you have come to 
1 me all the news ; I have so much time to think, and some- 
ng might-strike me in the long hours I have here; that would 

of service to you presently, who can tell ? (Lucille turns 
^ay in emotion ; ^isjAjK turns to Bertie). Her brother and 
> wife ; are they together ? 
Bertie. No, Nella ; they are separated. 
^ELLA. I was afraid so ; I saw this from the first, and for her 
e (points to Lucille), I thought it better to keep back the 
th , oh, it never is better, and by my mistake I have brought a 
ery of tenfold bitterness from which I would have saved 
tn ; oh, sir ; can you do nothing? (Bertie shakes his head). 
X could not be his friend either, because you do not under- 
id him ; how lonely Mr. Churchill must be, sir ? 
►brtie. He and I are very busy in your case, Nella ; we 
fk together and the efforts that he makes appear to rob him 
lis graver thoughts at times. 

Tella. Let him keep busy then, even in so poor and hope- 
• a cause as mine. Heaven bless him, and bring its light to 
I. (Looking upward). 

Iatron (rising). The twenty minutes are up. (The clock by 
" time points to 20 minutes past 12). 
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V. {eagerly). One moment, Mrs. Curtis ; I don't think 
e has quite gone by. (Looking at clock,) The clock 
a little fast ; have you told me all now ? 
LE. If there is anything more to tell, Nella, we will 
you. 

v. There is something more of trouble, I feel sure you 
ing something from me. Why ? {looks at them both 
ise,) Why, you are both in mourning. 
LE {turning away). Yes. 

L. {clasps railing in great excitement). Oh, for whom ? 
i for Mr. Churchill, or — or Mrs. Middlemay, or — my, oh, 
11 me, do not keep me in suspense. 

E. For my brother Vere, who died suddenly, who, I 
vas penitent for all the wrong of which he had been the 
id who told me a few hours before he died that he was 
• an act which had set you in this awful place. I am 
t he said that now, though I could not forgive him at 
, Nella. 

. {slowly and drooping her head). You could not. You 
to her, sir, {pointing to Lucille)^ try and be to her all 
iend should, for the sake of that dead brother in whom 
10 disappointed ; for the sake of her dear self, you will 
ain, some day ? You will not desert me I hope ? 
LE. I hope to see you very often. 

L {holding out her haj\d). Good by, Mr. Livingston, 
ou for this visit which has distressed me some- 
nd yet which V do not regret now. Good by, 
lurchill. Heaven bless you both. I, I am ready 
; emotion wiping her eyes), Mrs. Curtis {turns 
s'out her hands to Lucille), Oh, Miss Lucille, don't for- 
;ome again soon, you don't know how dreary and lone- 
5 to be locked in a narrow cell where the sun never 
^eeps^ then recovers). There, there, I am giving way to 
3ars, but I have not been well, lately. Good by ! Good 
Heaven bless you ! {Lucille and Bertie turn away in 
otion, Nella walks to Gate, Matron goes to unlock 
^ailor enters quickly l. 2 e. and hands a pardon to Ma- 
'li she takes and reads and unlocks Gate, 
►N. Nella Duglas ! This paper gives you your liberty. 

Opens wide the Gate, Nella looks bewildered^ Lucille 
■ie astonished), 

{Comes to centre). Why, why, what does this mean! 
St be some mistake. 

.''heo. {enters r, 2 e.). There is no mistake ! It means 
ve succeeded in obtaining the sympathies of the Secre- 
tate in your behalf, and he has granted you a free par- 
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^ELLA { falls on her knees, seizes Rev. Theo's hands and kiss- 
^ them exclaims). GOD BLESS YOU ! 

Z^iciUe and JBertie express great joy. Lively music till Curtain 
<Jloton.) 

PICTURE. QUICK CURTAIN. 

END OF ACT. 



ACT FIFTH. 

OXED Scene. — Handsome drawing-room. Fall stage. Large 
open arch r. c, hacked by lawn. In c.qf arch at hack a large 
J'ountain of real water. Statue i?i c. of fountain. Vases of 
flowers and plants set around fountain. Red velvet curtains 
to arch. White lace curtains under them, held ha^k by a large 
statue each side. A large, handsome hanging basket of flowers 
c. of arch. Handsome fireplace c. back against flat. Mantel. 
Mirror over mantel. Two candelabras on mantel. Vases of 
flowers. Log fire, fender, fire irons. Large window r. u. e. 
used as a door, backed by lawn, set oblique, with red velvet and 
white lace curtains to match arch, looped up. JSasket of flowers 
hung in window. Bird and bird cage hung in window. Set 
doors R. and l. 2. e. Large, handsoihc screen, eight feet high, 
set in front of door l. h. Tete-a-tete set oblique r. i. e. Table 
and chairs r. h. Hand bell on table. Piano r. h.; stool, 
sheets of music. Large easy chair and footstool at fireplace. 
Writing materials on table. Small bureau desk l. i. e. Car- 
pet down. " This is a handsome set."*"* Lively music. Rev. 
Theo enters through window door i.. He is very much de- 
pressed, looks much worn and very haggard. He seems almost 
a wreck of his former self followed by Bertie, who has his hat 
in his hand. Speaking as they enter. Lucill^s cloak on 
chair. 

Bertie. My aunt and I have come to drink tea with you — 
hy, we have not seen anything of you since your return, 
hurchill. 

Rev. Theo. (sits at table r.). I have been busy, very busy, 
ideed. 

Bertie (sits on tetea-tete). You have been to Wilton. 
Rev. Theo. Well — yes. I have been there. I called upon 
[iss Duglas. 

Bertie. Miss Duglas — is — well, I hope, and strong again. Is 
le interested still in any of us ? 

Rev. Theo. She is looking well,^ and she has not lost her 
Lterest in her friends, I am sure. She is a worthy young woman 
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om prison servitude has strengthened in mind and rightful 

•pose, wonderfulljr. 

B»£RTiE. Poor giri! What a life her's has been. What is 

doing ? 
EiEV. Theo. Spending her father's money, in assisting the 
>r around her — doing all she can to check the poverty and 
cne in the town ; and yet that pious, self-denying woman had 
education till she was almost a woman. 

Bertie. I know all that; her's is a nature that soars upward 
tlways the best of women, and yet without a friend in the 
Tld: 

Rev. T^eo. My sister and I are her friends. 
Bebtie. Why do you leave her alone there ? She is not a 
©ng woman. She will work herself to death in the great, 
/pless cause which she has taken up. 

Kev. Theo. If she would only come here and see after my 
;le son. Why, are you not her friend ? 

Bebtie. Can I be the friend, the true friend, of a girl who 
ngs to her father still ? who has forgiven him in her heart — ^I 
1 sure she has — the murder of mv brother ; and yet it is not 
at which seems to keep me apart from her. I told you how I 
'^ed her, Churchill. 
Rev. Theo. Well, go on ! 

Bebtie. This is a subject on which I do not care to dwell. I 
il that I am doomed to bring that girl's hate on my head, to 
^e her regard me as a monster, void of all feeling. I shall 
iet her father again, and on him I can have no mercy, he killed 
jT brother ; he swept him from life, when Vere might have 
ed to have stepped back to his old dear self. Ah ! Churchill, 

was so good a fellow once. (Sighs). 
Kev. Theo. George Duglas is dead ! 
Bebtie. I do not believe it ; that is one of his cunning shifts 

end the story so far as the law is concerned, while that wretch 

free. They talk in Deeneford, Kilston, everywhere, of my 
►te for Vere, who was the usurper of my rights, and they whis- 
r I struck him down to get my place here. 
Rev. Theo. Nella wears deep mourning for him — do you 
ink that she would deceive us in this manner ? 
Bebtis. He is dead to her for the present, but he bides his 
He to creep forth from his lair, and then I shall have him by 
c throat. 

Eev. Theo. 1% will be a poor revenge, the man was your 
Lend once ; he was not sane ; he owned it to Lucille when he 
nick the blow ; your brother acted as cruelly to him as to the 

3t of us, and 

Bbbtib. Mr. Churchill, you and I cannot agree on this topic. 
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I respect his memory — my brother — over whose faults is his 
gravestone ; it is strange 1 could die for a girl whose father I 
wish to hang. 

Rev. Theo. A good girl, but not one to die of love for ; a 
gentleman could never marry her with all those grim anteced- 
ents ;• you will marry a lady ; there is a happy time coming for 
you. 

Bertie. I do not see it ahead of me ; it is a long time com- 
ing. 

* Rev. Theo. Hush ! here are the ladies. (Lucille enters with 
sun hat in her hand and Mbs. Middlemay with hat on, through 
arch; Rev. Theo awe/ Bertie rise; Rev. Theo shakes hands 
with Mbs. Middlemay a7id seats her at tete-a-tete ; Bertie crosses 
to Lucille C. 

Mrs. Middlemay. Ah, how do you do, Mr. Churchill ; you 
are quite a stranger. 
, Rev. Theo. 1 have been visiting friends in Wilton ; I am 

flad to see you looking so much better, Mrs. Middlemay (sits by 
er and talk in dumb show), 

Bertie. I need not ask how your health is. Miss Lucille, you 
always look as fresh as a rose. 

Lucille {smiling). What kind of a rose, Mr. Livingston, you 
know there are so many different sorts. ( Crosses and takes Mrs. 
Middlemay's bonnet and lays it with her own on the piano), 

Mrs. M. Thank you, my dear ! 

Bertie {smiling). Now you are jesting ; let us say a blush 
rose. (Lucille and Bertie go to piano ; Lucille plays and 
sings softly ; Bertie stands by her side ; Mrs. M. and Rev. 
Theo watch them with a significant glance) , 

Rev. Theo {smiles and in a low tone), I think they under- 
stand each other. 

Mrs. M. I should be very glad to see it ; it seems the only 
thing worth living for now. 

Rev. Theo. It is so natural to love Lucille, that he will be 
drawn to her insensibly, {Servant enters l. 2 e. with tray and 
cups of tea on it, hands each one tea, and exits l. 2 e.) and for- 
get the past passion which he entertained for Nella Duglas. 
(Lucille and Bertie drinking tea, laughing and talking 
slowly,) 

Mrs. M. I hope so, but he says nothing and I have not the 
courage to speak to him ; and to think that this is your wish 
also, Mr. Churchill ? 

Rev Theo. Yes, for I am not a fit companion for her ! (Lu- 
cille and Bertie go through arch and pick flowers, laughing 
and talking softly,) She has been too long a slave to me, and 
I should like much — very much — to see her happy before I go 
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away ; to be assured, Mrs. Middlemay, that I leave her in good 
hands. 

Mbs. M. {surprised). Do you think of going away, then ? 
(Lights gradually down,) 

Rev. Theo. x es, my health is not good ; I think ihe change 
may restore it somewhat. 

Mbs. M. I suppose Mrs* Ch — your — wife — will 

Rev. Theo. (coolly). No, madame ; I go alone. (Servant 
enters l. 2 e., collects cups and exits l. 2 e.) 

Bebtie (coming to c. with Lucille), Come, aunt, it is time 
we return to the Hall. 

Lucille. Must you go so soon ? 

Mbs. M. (rising). Yes, dear ; we must go ; we did not come 
in the carriage because it was such a beautiful evening and we 

S referred to walk, so we must leave early for it is some little 
istance to the Hall. 

Rev. Theo. Will you not accept our carriage ? 

Mbs. M. (Lucille gets Mbs. M.'s hat for her). No, thank 
you ; I prefer walking — I hope ! — ^Lucille, you will call and see 
me, often, it does me good to seeyour fresh smiling face in the 
old Hall. Good evening, Mr. Churchill, I have spent a very 
pleasant afternoon ; good evening, my dear. (Kisses Lucille.) 

Bebtie (takes his hat). Good evenmg. Miss Lucille, and good 
evening, Mr. Churchill ; I'll bring that music, Miss Lucille, to- 
morrow, if I may. (Taking Mbs. M.'s arm, goes toward arch,) 

Lucille. Oh, yes ; please do. (Mbs. M. and Bebtie both 
how and exeunt through arch. Rev. Theo. and Lucille follow 
up to arch, exclaiming) Good evening ! good evening ! 

Rev. Theo. It has been a pleasant evening. 

Lucille. I am glad you think so, Theo. (Rings bell on table, 
servant enters l. 2 e.) fering lights, please. 

Rev. Theo. (in easy chair) Do you not think it has been a 
pleasant evening yourself, Lucille ? 

Lucille (sits at piano). Yes! (Plays softly; servant enters 
l. 2. E. with reading lamp, places it on table, and lights the can- 
delabras on mantel ; servant exits l. 2 e.; lights down,) 

Rev. Theo. Perhaps the pleasant evenings are stealing back 
again — ^we are not made to mourn all our lives f (5r one calamity. 

'Lucille (turning round). If they should come back — if you 
and Hester — 

Rev. Theo. (coolly), I am not thinking of Hester — ^but of 
Bertie Livingston (jOucille blushes — turns away), he seems drawn 
to you, he is worth twenty of the man whose memory you have 
no right to cherish ; Lucille — if he ever asks you to have him, 
tell me what you will say. 

Lucille, xou cross-examine me too closely, Theo. I can 
assure you that Bertie Livingston has not a thought of me. 



Rev. Theo. I am sure that you are mistaken, for he comes 
very often, and it, is not to see me ; I never liked his brother, 
"but this man wins upon me, and I should like to see him happy ; 
^what a home you would make such a man — Lucille. 

Lucille {smiling). Have you turned matchmaker late in life; 
liave you ever thought, my Dreamy Theo, what is to become of 
you without me ? 

Rev. Theo. I think till my brain swims of what is to become 
of you without me, Lucille — ^for I am going to travel— going 
away — abroad on a foreign mission, and I shall take the boy 
"with me. 

Lucille {startled). Is this true ? 

Rev. Theo. Certainly it is, why should I tell you an un- 
truth. 

Lucille. Going — abroad ? When, Theo ? 

Rev. Theo. When I have obtained the appointment, my 
friend Watwick, whom I interested in Nella — Duglas's case — is 
to obtain it for me. 

Lucille. Can I not accompany you ? 

Rev. Theo. I hope that you will not ; for you are learning 
to love Bertie Livingston. 

Lucille. My dear, Theo ! I wish you would not talk like 
this to me. 

Rev. Theo. {sighs). If I could only leave you happy ; you 
have not told me yet what you would reply to him, if he were 
to ask you to become his wife. 

Lucille. I might ask for time to consider, if I could make 
him a good wife ; I would beg him to remember that my second 
love must be always something calmer than my first. 

Rev. Theo. Y ou speak as if you thought of that man as the 
first one in your heart — as if he held a place there still, though 
he has been dead over three years — and the coward — owned he 
never loved you {rises— paces stage). I cannot understand an 
affection like it ; it is morbid and unreal, and you insult my 
common sense by keeping true to such a phantasy. 

Lucille {rising), I should have never married Vere, had he 
lived — ^but 1 look back upon him kindly ; and at least V loved 
the m2,T!L {goes towards door l.). 

Rev. Theo. ' I would not own it ; you should have more 
pride. 

Lucille. We will not speak of it further, Theo, for you and 
I do not agree in our opinions. I am going to the nursery to 
see if Little Theo. is all right ; so please excuse me {exits l. 2 e.) 

Rev. Theo. {musi9ig). How stubborn Lucille is — I can't make 
out why she should think so much of that man after all these 
years {rises and goes to window). I only hope that she will learn 



"^o love Bertie and make the brother of her first love happy by a 
^^^amage with him (looks eagerly through window alarmed), I 
^on sure there's some one in the garden ; who's there ? 
Geo. D. (outside.) A friend. 

Rev. Theo. No friend to me can be lurking in my grounds 
'tio-night. What is your name ? 

Geo. D. (outside), Husn sir ! not so loud (enters through 
'^joindow door — looking old, with gray whiskers and very care- 
"^fforn), I am George Duglas ! (Chord,) 

Rev, Theo. (shrinks in terror), George Duglas ! at this hour. 
"What mischief do you intend by lurking here ? 

Gfo. D. No mischief. The rector of Deeneford may trust 
himself with me — I bear him no malice. 

Rev. Theo. I had hoped, Duglas, never to see you again. 

Geo. D. (bitterly). And so never to be tempted to betray me! 
hoped that I was dead in earnest, perhaps — for ministers are not 
always charitable. 

Rev. Theo. Have you come to taunt me ? (motions him to 
sit on tete'a-tete). Surely, your visit has a better motive (sits at 
table B.). 

Geo. D. (seated on tete-a-tete). Yes, it has! forgive me, but 
there is more of the wild beast in me since I have been hunted 
up and down the world again. I thought to have kept in 
America, but the old spell — the old infatuation of the criminal — 
draws me to the place where I am most likely to be discovered. 
I conld not stop away any longer. 

Rev. Theo. What do you want ? 

Geo. D. To see her ; if she is in your house. I know that 
she has been released from prison, — for I dared all, — went to 
the jail yesterday ; told them that I was a relation and desired 
an interview ; she is with you ? 

Rev. Theo. No ! 

Geo. D. (surprised). Not here ! where is she then ? 

Rev. Theo. In Wilton. 

Geo. D. Without friends — with all your people drawing 
back from her, because she has been in prison for a crime 
committed in her girlhood, and it wounds your pride to be asso- 
ciated with her now I Don't tell me that, for I cannot bear it. 

Rev. Theo. There is no necessity to excite yourself ; you 
are hasty in your conclusions, and do us all an injustice ; she 
has preferred that life to the one with us, which has been offered 
her. I saw her the other day in Wilton. 

Geo. D. How was she looking ! 

Rbv. Theo. Well, and strong again. 

Geo. D. Believing in my death ? 

RsT. Thso. Yes, believing in your death ! 
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Geo. D. I must see her once more ; if it is only in her 
sleep, if • it is only at a distance from the window of a house 
which she may pass, and where I can s2iy after her: GOD BLESS 
HER ! But see her I will. 

Rev. Theo. Well, it is not for me to ask you to reflect upon 
this rash resolve. 

Geo. D. No ! It is no business of yours : where is she stay, 
ing at Wilton ?' (Rev. Thbo. writes the address with a pencil 
and paper ^ which he takes out of his pocket,) 

Rev. Theo. There is her address. 

Geo. D. {looks at it). Thank you. I will go now, and judge 
for myself whether she is contented with the solitary life she 
has chosen — if not, great Heaven ! what shall I do, sir ? 

Rev. Theo. Ask me not to advise you. Remember that a 
false step may do much harm to her. 

Geo. D. {groaning). Yes — she had better think me dead ! I 
am awfully unsettled ; sometimes I think that I must be going 
mad, and that I shall strike all the world — the devilish hard 
world — with my madness; you cannot understand such thoughts 
{rises^ and paces stage). 

Rev. Theo. {cowering and speaks low). Yes, I can Duglas, for 
I am going mad myself. {Mops his forehead — Duglas with a 
low short laugh,) 

Geo. D. {not noticing — S2jeaks), How did she get out before 
her time ? by your efforts ? 

Rev. Theo. Partly by mine ; partly by Mr. Livingston's ; 
partly on account of her own ill health. 

Geo. D. Thank you for your share ; thank him also ; a week 
hence, when he cannot lay his hands upon me ; for, Mr. Church- 
hill, it is of that man I am most afraid ; he would have no 
mercy on me, I am sure of it. I remember him in the Bush 
when we were friends {faces Theo,) how he used to tell me 
of his brother, until I loved his brother for his sake ; he seems 
as restless as you and I. He walks the lanes at night as if he knew 
by instinct that I should cross his path presently ; he is abroad 
to-night, was smoking, walking up and down near the old Farm 
when I shuffled by him like a tramp. 

Rev. Theo. {alarmea). Then you had better not remain, he 
may have followed you. 

Geo. D. No ! I watched him cautiously before I came on, and 
I saw him turn into the Garden of the Hall. 

Rev. Theo. Still go, Duglas, and trust me to keep the secret 
of your presence here, go ! {going towards Door r. 2 e.). Go 
while you are safe ; I am afraid that Lucille might return. 

Geo. D. I trust you. 

Rev. Theo. Good night, Duglas, go before it is too late, 
good night. {Mcit b. 2. b.) 
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CO. D. Yes, I'll go. Heaven have mercy on us all. ( Goes 
y towards window as JBertie enters it quickly. Bertie puts 
and to stop him,) 

CRTIE, {Chord). Heaven have mercy on you, George Duglas, 
ourdays are numbered now {clutches him by the throat. 
D. staggers), 

?o. D. You may take your hand from my throat, Bertie ; I 
in ; I will make no effort to escape. 
SBTiE. Is your word to be trusted. 
ao. D. Sometimes. {Bertie releases him,) 
JETiE. I warn you, George Duglas, that any attempt to es- 
will be unsuccessful, and may cost you your life. 
EO. D. {with a hitter laugh). My life? What a threat to hold 
:o me. 

SETiE {aside). How he has changed since I last saw him ; I 
ier I ever recognized him. 

KO. D. I wish that it had been any one's hand except yours, 
ie. I could have borne an arrest better by those whose busi- 
it is to capture wretches like myself ; this thief-taking is a 
profession of yours and is not a graceful one ; it becomes not 
nan whom I have ever respected. 

ERTiE {sternly). You have no right to respect me ; the 
\ are gone by when you or I had respect for each other. I 
le that should arrest you, and consign you to the fate you 
t, for you struck down an unarmed man, and you are too 
Iferous to live. 

20. D. Had he been spared what further mischief might he 
lave committed to disgrace honest homes, and break hearts 
)f more truth than his. 

lETiB {in great passio?i). You dare to talk like this now; 
o me, his brother ? 

o. D. I have dared more than that in my time, and it is 
le wrath of one who has honored me by his friendship that 
• so much, as I regret, for Nella's sake, I regret this night. 
Htie. Why think of her, over whose life you have cast a 
ir shadow by your own actions ; you have no claim upon 
•you are not worthy to mention her name. 
ORGE D. {sadly). Poor Nella ! perhaps I am not, but SHE 
Clot think so — she would go away with me and my sins to- 
^w — she would share my disgrace rather than that I should 
er over the world the outcast that fate has made me. 
Btie. It is strange that you who loved her so much could 
ave thought how this bloody deed would separate you from 

gorge D. Ah ! there are things that puzzle us, Bertie, that 
time and eternity can explain. 
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.SITE. When my name was Bertie to you, you were a man 
issing repentance for a misspent life — and I was glad to call 

dL friend ; but now 

soRGi: D. Yes, I understand — I am sorry that I have hurt 

feelings by mentioning your Christian name — the habit has 
m upon me, Mr. Liringston, and the past of which you have 
:en has come closer to me to-night. 

EBTiE. What do you want here at the rectorv with Mr. 
rchill ? 

soBGS D. The address of my daughter. 
EBOTE. And he gave it to you — he made no attempt to ar- 

you as a murderer, but let you go as though you were his 
)mplice ; you were the man that removed his '\'if e^s lover from 
path, and by Heavens ! in his heart I think that he is grate- 
to you. 

rEOSGE D. {reproachfully). You were not quick in attrib- 
ig evil to your fellow-men once ; how you have changed — 
having one thought for me, not seeing one excuse in all 
t conduct which has reduced me thus low. 
Iebtte. What excuse is there for so foul a deed y 
rEOBGE D. Say, I saw before me a gentle, delicate woman 
signed to penal servitude — I who well knew what penal ser- 
ide was like — was I to suffer the man who worked this mis- 
jf to triumph in his cunning or allow my daughter's abase- 
it to go unavenged I 
»ESTiE. It was a bloody revenge I 

rEOBGE D. Bertie ! — for the last time in life — I call you 
tie ; I will own that I am sorry for the past, remembering 
T closely allied you might have been to me — it is your turn 
J — but some day there will come a thought to you that it 
;ht have been better to have let me pass on in my misery, 
Q to have handed me over to that justice which de- 
ids my death ; your brother can never say to me, Duglas, I 
^ve you ; but there is left me time to say to you I bear no 
Bee against you. ( Overcome — covers his f(fce with his hands 
ecovers). It may be another pang to her, but she is used to 
:ering, only I wish now that they had not told her I was 
.d. {Extends his hand to Bertie, ichoprettnds not to see if). 
a will not shake hands with, me then ? I have given up, and 
I are successful, and yet there is no mercy in your triumph. 
^EBTTE {moodily). 1 triumph not. 

7EOBGE D. {appealing). I am your prisoner, and you avenge 
death, cannot enmity between us cease from this hour — it 
1 be an honor, sir, to let me clasp your hand as though for 
instant I was the old friend once more ; it will give me cour- 
5 to ask a favor of you before you deliver me up to justice. 
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STiE. I win fulfill mnx wiA of touts.. Imt do not ask meto 
i the hand that slew mv brother : man. hare Toa no feel- 

» 

:o. D. Yes, ye* : I had forg*>tten **//*;«^ Ai> A^rMj). Yon are 

and I am wrong. 

ibhe. What do yoa Teqoire- oi me ^ 
:o. D. To see Xella. and teli her that I snrrender myself to 

speak to her kindly ot me ; see her as often as yon can : 
fiss Lucille to see her too : voa do not know v€l how srate- 
re Dnglases can be : bring her to me, in prison^ where I 
be to-morrow i^^i^h*). I have so mach to tell her. I am 
r to go with you now. sir. iBcETiE rfrM*7«7/in»/ iciM hun^/ 
xlowly toicards ^indott-poitki*}. 
:BnE (Music k^ vp tin Bebtie exiU). GO ! I will not 

your death u|ion my conscieoce ; 1 will not staud be- 
a you and your last hope. 1 relioqnish my reTeoge for 
ake of the woman 1 loTed« aod the mao 1 called my friend 
Years ag*^, you restored to me my life, take your own m 
Mige now, and pray Heaven to amend it. GO ! I will not 
er for mT treacherv to him slain, if tou remain an instant 
?r! 

CO. D. (i/i emotion). What is liberty to me ? 
CBns. Life to Xella ! 

CO. D. (goes towards i^indo^r l\. For Nellie's sake, then, be 
For my own I do not care to thank you, but for her's,yes ; 
nk you from my heart {drops his head on his breast and 
slowly through window door i.., Bertie watches him (jjT). 
SRTiE. For Nella's sake, be it so (exits through arch. Rev. 
X enters with two sealed letters in his hands fbliotced by 

LLE, L. 2 E.) 

5V. Theo. I want James to ride with these letters to Kils- 
Place them in his hands yourself, please, Lucille, (hands 
etters. She takes them and reads addresses). 
rciLLK (surprised). Miss Duglas I Mrs. Churchill I 
EV. Theo. I thought you would be surprised. You would 
tore surprised at the contents. I have something to tell you 
sntly, Lucille. (>>he goes towards Ju,y stops si(ddeniy). What 
^ou waiting for ? (Lucille holding letters towards him.) 
EV. Theo. No, I think not — I am sure not. (Lucille exits, 
its at tahle looking over a let of papers, Lucille returns 
sits on tete-a-tete; takes np hook to read), I see you are 
0U8 to know the contents of those letters, Lucille. 
ucille. I confess, I am somewhat curious. 
EV. Theo. That is like a woman (pause), I told you a short 
J ago that I intend to travel. I said I was waiting for the 
9 dear. 



Luci;lle. Yes. 

Rbv. Theo. Well, that was an evasion. The post was really 
^^:Cered to me and accepted by me two days ago. 

Lucille {closes book). It is a great surprise ; and this post in 
-India I When do you leave ? 

Rev. Theo. In three days. 

Lucille. So soon ! Oh, Theo., have you quite considered 
'this step. How long will you remain in India ? 

Rev. Theo. Ten years ; perhaps longer. 

Lucilce. I must accompany you. 

Rev. Tiieo. That is impossible. 

Lucille. Then I will follow you when you are settled. 

Rev. Theo. I will see. I wish to speak about the boy and 
yourself. I wish you to look with cheerfulness at this expedi- 
tion, believing that this step saves me, Lucille ; saves perhaps 
my mind from giving way. I am dying here by inches. 

Lucille {sadly). In three days ; how secretly you have kept 
these plans from me. And you wish to go alone ? 

Rev. Theo. Not alone ; I must take the boy {evading her 
look). 

. Lucille. He is too young; the climate will kill him. Ko, 
no, Theo., you must not plot like this without my having a voice 
in the matter, or leave me alone, thinking Bertie Livingston will 

fity my loneliness some day, and make me an offer of his hand, 
will go with you. 

Rev. Theo. I have been trouble enough to you already; but 
I will tell you what I think of this to-morrow. 

Lucille. Tell me what you said to Nellain that letter, Theo. 

Ret. Theo. I told her I was going away, and asked her to 
come here and stay with you. 

Lucille. Now tell me, Theo., what you said in Hester's. 

Rev. Theo. {hesitating), I informed her 1 was going to India 
with the boy, and it was doubtful if I should ever return ; that 
if she wished to see her boy again that she might come here 
{rises and goes toward door l. Loud knock heard; stops suddenly; 
both look startled). Who can it be? {in a harsh voice). The 
letters will not reach them till to-morrow, and they can have 
learned no tidings of my going yet awhile {looks wildly as knock 
is repeated), George Duglas cannot have come back again; 
surely it is not George Duglas. 

Lucille {startled), George Duglas! Is he not dead, Theo? 

Rev. Theo. {in low tone). No; unless it was his spirit I saw. 
{Servant enters r. 2 e.). Who is it? Who is it? 

Sebvant. Miss Duglas, sir, if you please. 

Rev." Theo. {recovers). Admit her; show her in. {Servant 
exits B. 2 E.) She is here already, by some strange instinct. 
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(Mus ic. Servant enters^ followed by Nella, b. u. b. Nella enters 
quickly, greatly excitedy dressed for traveling ; suit of mourning). 
Oh! Miss Duglas! You have come then? 

Lucille {embraces Nella), What has happened, Nella? 

Nella (excited), I want you to do your best for him — to ad- 
vise me wnat to do; I have only you to think for me in this last 
and greatest trouble. 

Lucille. We will help you, Nella; and we will help him if 
we can, if he is not your father. 

Nella. My father, madam, who killed Vere Livingston, and 
who was arrested a little while ago for his murder. ( Wringing 
her hands). Oh! tell me what to do for him. ( Weeps, Lucille 
tries to console her, JRev, Theo, sinks in chair). 

Rev. Theo. It is all my fault. I have betrayed him. 

Nella and Lucille. You"! 

Rev. Theo. He was here to-night, and begged for your 
address, Miss Duglas. I gave it to him, little thinking that it 
was the means to his destruction. I have betrayed that poor, 
miserable wretch, and his curse will rest upon my head. 

Nella. No, no; it was not in Wilton. I was coming here 
to see Miss Lucille, when near the prison a man gave me this 
(shows le^er), saying he was about to send it by telegraph to 
me, telling me my father had just been arrested. I hurried at 
once to him you may be sure — my poor father (weeps). Oh! 
he is so calm, so unlike himself, that it breaks my poor heart 
to look at him. 

Rev. Theo. Why? 

Nella. Because he has no hope; he is resigned to his 
fate; and would console me by his fortitude — as if ever con- 
solation could come to me again. 

Rev. Theo. Patience ! 

Nella (Lucille places her on a tete-a-tete). Ah, sir, you can- 
not understand what a depth of suffering is in me. 

Rev. Theo. I can understand all your suffering. Miss Duglas, 
for I have suffered myself, and know what human sorrow is, but 
you must be patient. 

Nella. Tell me what to do for him. 

Rev. Theo. He asked you to come to me. 

Nella. Yes, he told me he was sure that you would see that , 
his case was fairly conducted ; he trusted that you and your sis- 
ter, who had always been our friends, would think of us a little. 

Rev. Theo. I will think of him. I have never considered 
him my enemy. HE never, never played me false, and I will do 
my best for him 

Nella. Thank you. 
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Rev. Theo. But my sister lost her lover, and though he was 
unjust in every word and action, and made his love for her a 
mask the better to conceal his guilty heart, she thinks that 
George Duglas blighted her whole life. 

Lucille {indignantly). Surely there is no occasion to speak 
of this {turns to Nella), If I do not love your father Nella, 
my interest in you is greater and stronger than ever, and you 
may trust me in your service. 

ISTella. Yes, yes, I do ; but what is to become of him. 
Rev. Theo. My lawyers shall conduct the case at my expense. 
Nblla. Money is not the consideration, that I can at least 
supply. 

Rev. Theo. It is necessary I should leave England, for I 
shall be subpoenaed as a witness, and my evidence would only 
help to hang him. {Nelia shudders), 

Nella. I had forgotten that. Oh, sir, he was mad with 
grief then, he must have been, and they will not kill him for an 
unpremeditated crime, and commit a greater murder in the name 
of justice. 

Rev. Theo. Perhaps not. I will see ray lawyers at once. 
Nella. {risiiig). Thank you, Mr. Churchill. 
Rav. Theo. You will remain here ; you cannot- think of 
leaving us to-night. ♦ 

Nella. A post-chaise is awaiting me, and 1 cannot rest away 
from him. 

Rev. Theo. But you are looking ill, Nella ; you must stay 
to-night, you can do no good there, and I will go at once {goes 
towards door r^ 2. e). 

Nella. If you will depart then, sir, I shall feel that some- 
thing is being done for him. 

Rev. Theo. I will go at once, so cheer up Nella {shakes Nel- 
IcCs hand^ kisses Lucille^ exits r. 2. e). 

Lucille. Come, Nella, I will show you to your room, for I 
am sure you are weary and tired. {Puts arm round Nella, and 
lesids her l.) You must try and rest well, for Theo. will do all 
he can for your father. {Mceimt l. 2 e. ; Nella leaves a small 
satchel on tete-a-tete. Music) 

(Rev. Theo. enters stealthily, looks around, goes to desk, r. 1 e., 
takes keg from pocket, unlocks it, takes out bundle of papers, 
looks around again, and goes to table, commencing to write. 
Pause, Nella enters slowly, l. 2 e., while at door speaks,) 

Nella. I have forgotten my little satchel. I left it on the 
tete-a-tete. [^Sees Rev. Theo., who is writing — looks surprised — 
stops and listens,'\ 

Rev. Theo. {reads as he writes,) ^^ I raised the stick which I 
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" had in my hand — that silver-headed stick which is hidden in 
" the wood — and struck at him with all my strength and hate; 
" it was the devil in me that I could not hold back, and I knew 
"the blow was death to him; I felt it would be death, when he 
" fell forward crying out my name in his surprise, and for a mo- 
" ment I rejoiced to think that he could do no further harm to 
" me." (Nell A utters a low cry of horror^ softly and hastily exits. 
Rev. Theo. rises suddenly and looks suspiciously around,) I 
thought I heard a noise^ it must have been my fancy. {Looks 
around,) It's all right. {Sits and writes again.) 

(Nella enters l. 2 t^,, followed by Lucille, slowly ^ and stands be- 
hind screen,) 

Lucille {iji low tone). My brother not gone and writing 
something mysterious — what do you mean, Nella ? 

Nella {hi low tone). Hush ! I think he is mad. 

Lucille {lohispering). What have you seen or heard him say 
that you tell me he is mad ? 

Nella {wringing her hands). Oh, don't ask me ! I may be 
going mad myself; but he says awful things while he writes. 
Hush, he is speaking again. (Rev. Theo. repeats confession 
which was overheird by Nella.) 

Nella. It is that which he reads over and over again — oh, 
what can you think it means ? 

Lucille {icith horror). Heaven have mercy upon me! I know 
not. I fear his mind has given away. 

Nella. Hush, he is reading again. (Rev. Theo. repeats two 
first lines of the confession,) 

Lucille {dragging Nella away). Come away; I will not 
hear it. We have no right to spy upon a good man thus. 

Nella. No — no — no ! I must see what it is about. {Frees, 
herself — both come from behind screen — Lucille goes slowly to 
him, touches him on shoulder — he rises with a startled cry, clutches 
paper in his hand, leans with back against table and looks a^ 
Lucille in breathless terror — gasping,) 

Rev. Theo. What — what do you want here ? 

Lucille. , I heard that there were noises in the house and 
came to satisfy myself. Why have you not gone to Kilston ? 
What has led you to obtain admittance in this stealthy manner ? 
Are you not well ? 

Rev. Theo. I — ^I am very well. I came back for a paper 
which was very important to secure, and which I felt must not 
be left behind. 

Lucille. What paper is it that interests you thus deeply ? 

Rev. Theo. {hesitating), A sermon that I wrote some time 
since. 
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Lucille (coaxingly). Let me see that sermon, Theo.? 

Rev. Theo. It is all nonsense — I am ashamed of it. What — 
what possible interest (tries while speaking to hum paper by the 
lamp 091 tabley unperceived by Lucille) can you have in seeing 
such a wretched composition as this ? (Nella watching Theo. 
closely — as the paper scorches^ rushes and catches him by the 
wrists with both hands,) 

Rev. Theo. {struggling with her^ and speaks in agonizing 
tone). What is it now ? 

Nella {in great agitation). Ah ! don't burn it, sir !, don't burn 
it, sir ! but let it go forth to the world and save the innocent. 
{Screams,) Give it to me — ^trust me with it — let me save him 
and you ? I will do both if you will let me. {He tries to release 
himself from her — he holds paper above her head — she clings 
frantically y trying to obtain the paper — ^Lucille looks 07i be- 
wildered,) 

Rev. Theo. {wildly). It is this woman who is mad; not I. 
^ee to her, Lucille. She is raving; she must be raving to go on 
like this. 

Nella. I see it all — I see it all now, from the beginning to 
the end. It was you that killed Vere Livingston {chord) — 
not my pQor father. The light shines on the bloody deed at last. 

Rev. Theo. {shakes her from, him, by a great effort. She stands 
trembling). Yes, yes; she is mad, or she would never accuse me 
of so base a crime. Woman ! I am a minister ! Dare you 
think for a moment that I could so far forget my whole life's 
teachings as to act so inconsistently and damnably ? 

Nella {wildly). As he, Vere Livingston, passed you in the 
wood you struck at him with all your hate and strength, and the 
blow was d^ath to him. You say it in that paper — that confes- 
sion which your remorse has led you to write, but which your 
fear has kept back so long. 

Rev. Theo'. {prings hand down on table with a loud*bang). It 
IS A LIE ! It is all a mistake, Nella Duglas. After all my efforts 
in your service you turn upon me with the blackest ingratitude. 

Nella {chokingly points to paper in his hand). That — that — 
paper ! 

Rev. Theo. That paper, if you will know, and you will not 
spare yourself and me, is the confession of your father, George 
Duglas. ( Chord,) I would have kept it from you, Nella. I 
should have destroyed it to save him. I returned here to destroy 
it, lest it should be found and condemn him to the gallows. He 
wrote me that confession three years since. 

Nella. Is this — is this true ? 

Rev. Thbo. It was his generosity that led him to write this — 
his gratitude for my past kindness. He saw that it was probable 
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a certain amount of suspicion might rest on me when all the 
story of my separation from my wife became known. He was 
more generous in his thoughts of me than that daughter whom I 
saved from prison. 

Nella {overcome, weeps). And who forever is grateful, sir, 
and who would not seek to do you harm, even had you been 
guilty of the murder. I would have tried to screen you; but I 
could not have let my father die even for you, believing that he 
was innocent, and that I might have saved him. 

Rev. Theo. Do you think that, had he been innocent and I 
guilty, I would have suffered him to be hanged ? 

Nella. Life is precious to us all. Forgive .me, sir. I will 
suspect no longer if — 

Rev. Theo. {very angry, stamps his foot). If — 

Nella. If you will let me see that paper. 

Rev. Theo. I will ask your father first. 

Nella, Let her see it, then {points to Lucille), the first 
good friend I ever had ; who never yet deceived a living soul ; 
who, pardon me, Mr. Churchill, I feel I can trust more than you 
{he hesitates and struggles with himself), 

Lucille. Yes, Theo., let me read, that I may assure this ex- 
cited girl that her fears are wrong. For our honor's sake, Theo., 
I must read it now {holds out hand for it). 

Rev. Theo. By what right, Lucille ? 

Lucille. The right of my past love for him who met his 
death in Deeneford Park ; the right of the love between you 
and me existing still ; trust me with it. {He hands her the 
paper trembling and greatly agitated ; she takes it and goes round 
by other side of table to read by the lamp. She reads and seems 
greatly agitated ; he is very nervous / Nella watches her eagerly / 
Lucille raises her head after reading,) Yes, Nella, it is your 
father's confession of the murder. {Aside) Heaven fobgive me. 

Nella. I am satisfied. Miss Lucille, for I know you would 
not deceive me. 

Rev. Theo., {seems relieved). Miss Duglas might have put 
faith in my word too. 

Nella. Oh, sir, you are offended with me now. 

Rev. Theo. You have not treated me well ; you — {turns 
suddenly and catches Lucille's wrist as she is burning confession 
at lamp ; she looks agonizingly at him / he lets go her wrist, 
drops his head and sinks in chair gasping, 

Lucille. My brother was right, Nella ; he came back in or- 
der to destroy this dangerous document. It deprives the mur- 
derer of all chance of an escape, and it is merciful to let his evi- 
dence against himself die out in this manner {burns paper). 
There, he is safe now. 
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Nella. Thank you, Miss Churchill, it is kind of you, who 
has suffered so much. (Rev. Theo. drops his head on his arms 
on table; unlooses '^hite cloth round his neck,) 

Lucille. The excitement, the aspersions on his good name 
have been too much for him. Pray leave us now, Nella, your 
presence seems to pain him. 

Nella. I will go. ( Goes towards l. 2 e., near door, turns 
suddenly and kneels at He v. Theo's. chair,) I cannot go away 
without your forgiveness, sir. I had always a faint hope that 
my father was not the murderer of Vere Livingston. Forgive 
me — I forgot your holy calling. 

Rev. Theo. {raises his face). Yes, yes ; I forgive you ; with 
all my henrt 1 forgive you ; we will say no more, I am very tired. 
(Nella rises slowly and sorrowfully exits l. 2 e. Lucille falls 
on her knees at Rev. Theo.'s side^ buries her face in his lap, 
sobbing loud and bitterly. He puts his hand on her head, rests 
his head on his other on table,) 

Lucille, (in great emotion, head still in lap,) ' Oh, Theo. ! 
Theo. why did you kill him ? 

Rev. Theo. {greatly overcome). Don't ; spare me ; don't 
think of me again. 

Lucille, raising her head), I will only think of your peril 
here and of the dangers which you must avoid, for both our 
sakes — for your LIFE'S SAKE, Theo. — you must fly, when you 
are safe from pursuit you can re-write that terrible confession 
{shudders) rescuing the man who has suffered so much for us. 

Rev. Theo. {dazed). It would not be believed, and George 
Duglas would be hanging from a scaffold before the truth had 
found its way to him. 

Lucille. No, no, I would step forward as a witness against 
your honor and your life {weeping) oh ! why did you kill him, 
oh ! why did you kill him ? 

Rev. Theo. {in a low t09ie). Hush, hush ! we may be heard 
yet, and I have had a narrow escape. Close and lock the doors 
and then I will tell you all {she rises, locks all the doors, gets foot- 
stool kneels on it by his side, her head on his breast and her arm 
around his neck). Why don't you run shrieking from me in bor- 
row, Lucille, you hated that man Duglas when you thought it 
was he who killed your lover, and yet you cling to me. 

Lucille. We are children of one father, Theo., we two are 
alone in the world, with one common trouble between us. 
(tremulo music). 

Rev. Theo. My troubles are my own, you shall not share 
them, you asked me why I killed him, I will tell you {paicse). It 
was Duglas who drove me mad with his story, I did not believe 
in a sickly sentimentalism existing between my wife and Vere, 
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but in a deadly guilt ; so I watched them — Duglas was afraid of 
me, and followed me, I learned afterwards ; I did not think of 
killing Vere, but of cursing him and hurling her upon the streets, 
where women like her prowl by the thousands, I came to Deene- 
f ord to learn that my wife was at the Curate House, to follow 
her there, to find that she had gone home through the wood 
alone ; to enter that wood to see her and that man — that devil — 
as I thought him, together, when I was close upon them he broke 
away, after clasping my wife in his arms and kissing her. Great 
Heaven ! {mops his face) kissing her with all the passion with 
which a man who loves, kisses her who is loved ; had I been a 
thousand times a better priest, I must have struck at him in my 
hate as he came rushing by me, I saw in him only my wife's 
seducer, the man who had blasted my home and honor, and I 
raised my silver headed stick and cut at him. with a giant's 
strength, I was looking on a dead man in the grass an instant 
afterwards (Lucille shrmks from him with a low cry). Pity 
me a little I knew not what I did {she throws her arms around his 
necJc^ his voice trem^hling). I escaped and hid my stick in the 
hollow of a tree that had been blasted by lightning, then I met 
George Duglas, he knew all — he had come upon me, the instant 
after I had killed Vere, and I knelt down at his feet and begged 
him not to give me up, not to betray me and let no one guess 
the wretch I had become. 

Lucille. And he ? 

Rev. Theo. He was generous, poor fellow. I have treated 
him very badly, in my coward's fear that I should be branded as 
a murderer in God's daylight. He took the blame upon himself 
for telling me that Vere loved my wife ; and he said that he 
would rather die than let me suffer for the deed, as you and I 
had always been kind to Nella; and I, Theobald Churchill, Rec- 
tor of Deenef ord, accepted that compact with him, and sold my 
soul for safety. 

Lucille. Courage, Theo! But that confession — when did 
you write it ? » 

Rev. Theo. A year and a half ago, thinking on my death- 
bed I would give it to Nella ; or that if Duglas was arrested, I 
I swore to him I would confess ; it was to get that confession 
that I came back here, and you stole in upon me ; I saw the dis- 
grace ; I saw your broken heart and shadowed life ; the gallows 
over Kilston Prison gate^ and the swaying, curious crowd of 
faces upturned to me {she shudders)^ and I lied again until the 
loop-holes were closed upon me, one by one, and 1 had to trust 
you with my secret to save me from that woman (laughs wildly) ; 
and we — ^we acted our part between us, and deceived her even 
against her own convictions, and I forgave her for the false estimate 
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of my character, and tamed tragedy into farce {laughs; she shrinks 
from him ; he drops his head on table). It would not be fair 
to hang me (starts suddenly to his feet), but it would be another 
murder to allow him to hang ; advise me, Lucille, not to turn 
dastard at the eleventh hour ; stop me, dear, and lead my steps 
aright. 

Lucille {rising). Yes, Theo, aright; we must not let the 
innocent suffer a moment longer. 

Rev. Theo. I will go, then. 

Lucille. No ! ! I will go Myself ; I desire to tell this 
story {she puts hat and cloak on). Now, you retire and rest 
awhile ; I order the carriage. {Rings bell. Servant enters l. 2 
E.) Order the carriage at once {as senmnt goes, she stops him). 
Stay ; send Miss Duglas to me. {ServaiU exits l. 2 e.) Courage, 
Theo., my brother, courage. (Lucille rushes to l. 2 e. Nella a^ 
she enters l. 2 e., clasps her in her arms and weeps,) Don't be 
frightened, Nella, your prayers are heard at last ; your father 
will be saved ; now pray with me for the one weak, sinful soul, 
whom we have ever thought so strong, but who gave way like 
other men, and dragged me with him for a time away from 
truth. Pray for my brother Theo., and for Heaven's mercy upon 
him. 

Nella. Miss — Miss Churchill — what does this mean V 

Lucille, That my brother killed Vere Livingston. I am go- 
ing now Nella to bring your father to you. Remain here until I 
return. 

Nella {surprised). Your — ^brother — killed Vere Livingston ? 
Oh! Miss Churchill. 

Rev. Theo. {trembling). Yes, Miss Duglas, it was I who 
committed that awful deed; it is the remorse of that crime that 
has made me the wreck you see before you. Can you ever forgive 
me? 

Nella {overcome), I forgive all, freely, sir. Ah, my poor 
benefactor — ^oiy best friend — to see you go away like this, and 
yet not have the courage to stop you. {Music) 

Lucille. That would be false courage, Nella, good-by. I go 
to save your father; he will soon be with you now {toeepa). Pray 
for me, Nella, pray for him — try not to think too hard of him — 
forgive him. Good-by! good-by! {Embraces ^-ellx, and goes 
to Rev. Theo. and puts her arms around his neck, leads him 
to B. 2 E.; he turns, holds out his arms to Nella who rushes to 
them with a low cry ; clasps her to his heart, kisses her forehead^ 
then with a great sob releases her, drops his head and exits b. 2 e. 
with Lucille. Nella watches them ojf.) 

Nella. Ah! to think it should be him after all who commit- 
ted the murder, and not my poor father. Ahl how sorry I feel 
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}ft Mr. Churchill and poor Miss Lucille; it will break her heart, 
[wish I could bear it for her; they have so much to lose and we 
i»ve nothing, my poor father and I. {Servaiit enters followed 
'H.:ESTEit. dressed for traveling), 

Hester (greatly excited). What is this I hear, Nell a — ^Theo., 

ly husband, the murderer of Vere Livingston ? Oh! say it is 

so, NelUa; say it is not so. (Nell a. motions to servant who 

%tS L. Arf E. ). , 

Nella. Hush! be calm Mrs. Churchill, I beg. You will 

larn all in good time. Pray be calm, madam, and ask God to 
forgive that poor, erring man. 

Hestee. Ah, Nella, it is true then, I see it by your face. My 

>or Theo. I must go to him at once and beg his pardon for my 
ihare in his downfall; but, before I go, Nella, I have something 
to tell you. You thought it was Vere Livingston that betrayed 
ycu to the officers of the law. At my request he pointed you 
Out, but it was I who wrote to the police — being distrustful of 
Dtiy safety m your hands, and fearing from your past character, 
*V"hich Vere learned by accident, I betrayed you in my selfishness. 
(l^ELLA shrinks from, her,) Ah, I thought there was no for- 
giveness for that. 

Nella {sadly). How could you do it, Mrs. Churchill ; but it 
is all passed now and I forgive you. You have suffered, and 
y^our trouble is greater than mine now ; let us forget it. You 
had better retire and get all the rest you can, the better to pre- 
|>are yourself for the worst. 

Hesteb. Oh, Nella, you are indeed a good woman ; me and 
tnine have caused you a great deal of suffering. I am sorry 
€or it. I will try and rest, but I'm afraid I shall know no rest 
Cigain. ( Goes towards l. 2 e.) Heaven have inercy on my poor 
misguided Theo. 

Nella. Amen ! [embraces Hester who exits l. 2 e.) Ah, how 
strange all this seems (sits at table. Bertie enters^ hat in hand^ 
through arch). 

Bertie. Nella ! Miss Duglas (she tarns suddenly), I beg 
your pardon for intruding upon a grief as sacred as yours — but 
1 have heard all. I have heard that your father was arrested. 
I feel that it was my haste and anger that directed the suspicion 
towards him. I came to tell you that I am sorry and to crave 
your forgiveness. 

Nella. You have not heard then — you — 

Bebtie. Yes, I have heard your father is innocent, and that 
Mr. Churchill is the murderer of my brother. It is a late repent- 
ance but a sincere one. I will not cast a stone at him. Poor 
Vere, your death will be at last atoned for. Nella, can you ever 
think in your heart that you can forgive me for my unjust ha- 
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towards your father, my friend ? Do you think HE will ever 
:^orgive me. In a few moments you will be clasped in the arms 
of your father; he will be a freeman. Do you think he will ever 
<^all me friend again ? 

Nella. I do not know ; ask his pardon for having wronged 
Idm in your thoughts ; and you will see in him, as I have always 
seen, thank heaven — much nobleness and gratitude. But you 
A¥^ill go to Kliston at once, to poor Lucille. This will break her 
lieart. It is beyond my power to offer that dear woman consoj^- 
"tiion ; she is too much above me and that world to which I be- 
long. 

Bertie. You are wrong, Nella ! 

Nella. If I am wrong, I will be her slave and know no 
greater happiness than to devote my life to hers. 

Bertie. I will go to Kliston at once, and when you see your 
father ask him in the great generosity of his heart to forgive a 
friend's injustice (takes her hand, Geo, Duglas calls outside). 
Nella ! Nella ! {Mttsic, she turns quickly as Geo. D, enters with 
arms outstretched — she rushes to him gladly and he clasps her in 
his arms). 

Geo. D. {kissing and caressing her). Nella! Nella! my 
child; — my child ! 
Nella [overcome with joy). My father saved — saved at last ! 
Geo. D. Yes, saved, at last — my darling child. Mr. Churchill 
has confessed, and you and I are free. 

Nella {Bertie retires up). But, father, they will not hang 
him? 

Geo. D. They will not hang him without me as a witness. 
Years ago I saw Churchill conceal in the hollow of a tree the 
silver-headed stick with which in his rage he had killed his 
rival. That and myself are the only witnesses. They will be 
heard of no more, I shall leave England at once — I will never 
turn against him, never ! 

Nella {alarmed). If they shiJuld think him mad and not be- 
lieve in his statements — if 

George D. He is mad ; they will most likely think I com- 
mitted the murder after all ; if they have had that idea for three 
years in their heads, why should we disturb it now ? Save that 
man we must at any cost ; it was he and his sister who soothed 
the dying moments of the wife I had forsaken ; it was he who 
saved you six years' imprisonment, and by heaven that man shall 
not die for me. No, Nella, we give him LIFE for LIFE ; so kiss 
me, my darling, I must hasten away at once. 

Nella. We will go abroad together, dear father. 
Geo. D. No, Nella, my child, you must remain here at least a 
little while longer; and there is Bertie, who still thinks of you, I 
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iare. Oh ! child, don't shrink away as you shrank awajr from 
fcef ore the curse fell upon us ; you are no more guilty in 
en's sight than when He loved you first ; he thinks of you 
(She looks confused; ^^ktie, looks 07i smiling). 
BTklxa. You must not speak of this to me ; Mr. Livingston's 
jspiness lies not in my direction, but in one more deserving of 
r (Bebtie comes down r.). 

PsRTi£. There Nella — Miss Duglas — you make a mistake. 
B-so. D. What, Bertie ! Mr. Livingston. 
BsHTiE. Not Mr. Livingston, but Bertie always. George, if 
ia ever can forgive me my injustice towards you, and give me 
nr hand in token of your friendship and forgiveness {holds 
this hand ; Geo. and he clasp hands warmly), 
Q-so. D. Forgive you, old friend, why I have nothing to for- 
^e ; you were quite right in all you did. 
Bebtie. And Nella, have you too forgiven me ? 
Nex-x-a {hlushing). Yes. 

Bbbtie. You think my happiness is not with you ? Ah, 
ella, there you are mistaken ; it has always rested with you, 
le noblest and purest of women. Nella, will you give yourself 
> me ; will you accept the love I offered years ago ; will you 
^cept my heart's devotion ? Only say you love me and I will 
B your slave {places his arm around her ; she hangs her head 
^hing). 

Nella (releases herself gently^ stands a little from him, holds 
itt her hand to him). You have always had my love, although 
du did not think so. I — I shall never many ; I cannot leave 
iy father; we have been parted too long already (embraces her 
htfier). 

' Geo. D. (s7niling). Ah ! ah ! that's the way the wind blows, 
oes it ; well, then, here Bertie, take her (puts her towards him), 

give her to you with all my heart ; treasure her, for she is a 
inceless jewel ; take her, and may GOD BLESS you both. 

Bebtie {bends over her and smiling). May I George — may I ? 
[He assents; Bertie kisses her ; she releases herself blushing), 

Nella. All ! how could you (goi?ig to her father), oh, we are 
forgetting the great sorrow of our friends in our enjoyment. 
Hush ! here tliev come. (Hester and Lucille e?iter bearing 
Rev. Theo., (Music), who drags himself feebly along, hardly able 
'o stand ; all looking haggard and care worn, folloiced by ser* 
^Qnts and ttco officers, Nella brings easy chair to c, they seat 
^irn in it, Lucille and Hester Z:/iee^ each side of him, Nella 
<tngs over him at back, Bertie stands r., Geo. D. l., officers 
i%d servants behind.) 

Rev. Theo. (in a very feeble voice ; caressing Hester's head), 
<\i Hester ! I am glad you have come back to me, I have been 
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building so much on your coming ; these people {looks around) 
about me are all very well, but they do not understand me like 
yourself. ( Closes his eyes), 

Hester. {In great emotion). I will never leave you again, 
Theo., my husband. {He opens his eyes and sees Geo. D., holds 
out his hand to hirn^ who takes it sorrowfully). 

Rev. Theo. {Feebly), Ah Duglas ! forgive me all, I have 
made you suffer ; the end has come at last, not any sooner than 
I expect — not any sooner than I expect. George promise me, 
when I am gone that you and Nella will comfort my poor wife 
and sister, be kind to them ; be kind to Lucille, for remember 
she was always Nella's friend. Good-by George. 

Geo. D. {Shaking his hand), I will, Mr. Churchill ; I will 
protect them with my life. {Releases his ha^d and draws his 
hand aci OSS his face). 

Rev. Theo. Nella ! Nella ! where are you child ? {holds out 
hand to her tohich she clasps and kisses,) 

Nella. Ah, Mr. Churchill ! my friend, my benefactor. 
{Kisses his hand^ weeps bitterly and goes to her father). 

Rev. Theo. {Stroking her head), Lucille, Lucille; my be*- 
loved sister {she weeps) ^ who never yet deserted me ; I had hoped 
to have seen you happy before I died, but heaven willed it other- 
wise. Courage, Lucille ; courage, my sister. {Kisses her and 
his wife^ closes his eyes. All watch him eagerly, Lucille, 
Hester, and Nella weep bitterly. He starts up suddenly^ then 
shrinks back cowering^ and waves his hands as if warding off 
something^ and shrieks). Take him away ! take him away ! I 
did not mean to murder him, I did not mean to murder him ! 
take him away — take — take — take {sinks back dead in chair 
arms down by his side. All look on in terror, Lucille places 
her hand on his heart,) 

Lucille. Dead ! dead ! dead ! My poor brother {She drops 
her head on his lap andweeps, Hester rises^ and with a low cry 
buries her face on his breast^ her arms around his neck. Nella 
in her father'' s arms. Geo. D. ant/ Bertie and all look on sor- 
rowfully,) 

Geo. D. Let us ask Heaven's forgiveness for the one sin of 
the man who thought himself so strong, and yet who was so 
weak. Ah, poor humanity ! that creates its own troubles by 
trusting in itself so much, and in its Ruler so little. 

\^Music till curtain, 

SLOW curtain. 
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